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INHIBITIVE STEEL PAINT 


Protects the Life 
| of Iron and Steel 


No material of modern construction shows so insistent 


need for paint protection as structural steel. Whether 


embedded in concrete, hidden beneath stone, brick 


ther facing, or left to the weather as in tankage and 
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igainst rust, the destroyer of life and strength. Yet 1 
other materials are so hard to protect. The non-porous 


surface of steel offers minimum hold for paint expan 
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sion and contraction of iron due to temperature changes 


absolutely demands а protective film of extraordinary 
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elasticity. The one answer is Truscon Bar-Ox, the rust 
inhibitive paint — a metal-protect; = coating with special 
waterproofing qualities de igned + do this one thing and 


do it well 


AB НТ Write today for further particulars 
AE " THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 


1 > Makers of Waterproof Products , Detroit, Michigan 


The Truscon Idea — The Truscon Labora- 
tories have for more than twenty years been 
perfecting methods of preserving structural 
materials against the action of the elements. 
Since water is the world's most destructive 
element, the basic idea of all Truscon Prod- 
ucts is that of waterproofness. 
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v MALABRY COURT, CHICAGO— 
A REMODELED BUILDING 


PHILIP B. MAHER, ARCHITECT 


By ANNE Let 


N Chicago, the old residential district just 
I north of the Chicago River has been the 
scene of extensive remodeling operations 
during the past five vears or more. The 
widening and extension of Michigan Ave- 
nuc, the "Fifth Avenue” of the mid-west 
metropolis, converted that section into a 
high-class business district where exclusive 
shops, studios, hotels and office buildings 
are rapidly replacing residences. Much ex- 
cellent remodeling has been done there. 

Of outstanding interest among buildings 
in the district, is Philip B. Maher's unique 
levelopment of shops and apartments at 
671-3-5 North Michigan Avenue, known 
as Malabrv Court Although half of the 
building 1s entirelv new, the job, neverthe- 
less, comes under the classification of re- 
modeling work inasmuch as the old portion 
was the governing factor 

У pleasing French Directoire treatment of 
the Michigan Avenue facade was achieved 
through the use of Indiana limestone, slate 
roof, wrought iron grilles, large windows 
and well-balanced, dignified ornamentation. 
Window-boxes and gav awnings add color 
n the summer. There are nine large shops, 


197. 


three on cach floor, in the front building, 
the remodeled portion. From the street 
there 1s access to a corridor at the end of 
which stairwav and elevator lead to the 
upper floors. From the second floor hall, 
and on a level with it, one sees through thc 
archways of a loggia the picturesque resi- 
dential development of the new portion of 
the building, the first floor of which forms 
a unit with the center, ground floor, front 
shop 

in atmosphere of charm pervades the 
open, slate-paved courtvard around three 
sides of which is a quaint building whose 
white-coated walls show glimpses of red 
brick here and there. Dormer windows 
protrude from a slanting roof shingled with 
hand-made tiles in tones of henna, purple 
and brown. Combining to create the gen- 
eral effect are wrought iron rails, grilles and 
lanterns, large studio-windows, well-de- 
signed stone doorways, and planting in the 
courtyard as well as in window-boxes and 
in pots hung in rings provided by the bal- 
conv rail. To balance the arrangement, the 
rear of the front building is treated in a 
corresponding manner. The roof treatment 
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MALABRY COURT, CHICAGO 
PHILIP B. MAHER, ARCHITECT 


is repeated in the elevator pent-house above 
the third floor. A loggia, with balcom 
above, completes the fourth side of the 
courtyard and connects it with the front 
portion of building 

The French Provincial style used 1s well 
adapted to the intimate atmosphere of the 
courtyard, which cannot be seen from the 
street. At the same time, the treatment is 
in harmony with the more dignified French 
Directoire development of the exterior. 

Mr. Maher evolved his design largely by 


rcason of the conditions which confronted 
him. Property values made it expedient to 
utilize the entire plot, only the front half of 
which was originally built upon. An ar- 
tistic arrangement of a maximum number of 
large shops and studio apartments was 
sought. Because of the higher revenue ob- 
tainable, it was considered desirable to use 
the front building exclusively for shops. 
Utmost utilization of the rear of а mid- 
block plot presented a light problem; a 
problem somewhat aggravated by the tem- 
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рогагу nature of present adjoining develop- 
ments. The architect could depend on no 
permanent light along the building lines 
He wanted to avoid the usual unsightly 
light courts; yet, he had to conserve space 

In discussing the building, it might sim- 
plify matters to consider the old and new 
units separately 

Originally the 55-foot frontage was 
occupied by three brick residences, three 
stories and basement in height, with first 
floor entrances about five feet above ground 
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level. The buildings extended approxi- 
matclv 60 feet back of the building line 
leaving the remaining depth of 67 feet un- 
developed. With the new portion, which 
occupies the rear arca of 55 x 67 feet, the 
building now utilizes the entire plot from 
building line to alley. 

Bv lowering the first floor to street level, 
three ground floor shops with 17-foot ceil- 
ings were available. The basement was 
entirely eliminated in the front building. 
Except for the original 12-inch brick walls, 
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which were retained, all partitions were rc 
moved. The original intention was to ге 
tain the brick front, but it was replaced Бу 
one of limestone, although no change was 
made іп the arrangement of windows on 
the upper floors. Large shop windows were 
installed on the ground floor. Two arch- 
wavs cach provide two strect entrances; 
one, entrances to the shops at Numbers 671 
and 673 North Michigan Avenuc, and the 
other, entrances to the shop at Number 675 
and to the corridor leading to the upper 
floors. A space 5!» feet wide was taken 
from the center shop 
for this corridor 
which has a plaster 


spaces on second and 


1 


third floors were 
taken from the rear 
of center shops 

With the entire 
front building and 
the first floor of the 
rear addition devoted 
exclusively to shops, 
there remained only 
the second and third 
floors of the new 
section for the apart- 
ment development 
Ic was this part of 
thc design which prc- 
sented the problem of 
sufficient light. The 
architect arrived at a 
solution bv deciding 
upon an орсп court- P 
vard occupving ap 
proximately one- 
third the width and 
threc-fourths the length of the rear addi- 
tion. As has alrcady been explained, the 
second floor hall, which is on a level with 
the courtvard, gives access to it 

A U-shaped structure of red vitrificd 
brick, coated white, built around three sides 
of the open space provides six duplex apart 
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ments with private entranccs from the court 
vard, cach apartment containing a small 
kitchen, a large studio-living room with 
wood-burning fireplace and circular stait 
case leading to two bedrooms and a bath on 
the upper floor. Duplex apartments afforded 
economy of space. Hallways were climi 
nated. The courtvard serves as a means of 
access as well as a center of beauty and 
source of light. Each living room has а 
large studio-window. In the end and center 
apartments, the studio-windows face the 
courtvard, whereas in the rear apartments 

smaller windows tac 


Ing the courtvard 


alley 

The loggia. besides 
being decorative 
supports a 
that serves as fire cs 
cape for the third 


floor shops and th. 


balcony 


upper floors of th. 
end apartments, thus 
partially solving, in 
a beautiful wav, the 
fire-exit problem. The 
necessity to provide 
two means Of cercss 
on cach floor, applied 
to cach floor of the 
duplex apartments as 
well as to the stu 
dios There Was no 
difficulty in making 
lirc-Cx1t. provisions 
Ч ЕСІ for the shops or for 
the lower floors of 


A 


apartments, and doors to the rear balcon, 
met the requirements for the upper floors 
of the rear apartments. Matters were morc 
complicated in the upper floors of center 
apartments. However, the usc of a glazed 
panel furnishes an emergency exit through 
the rear apartment to the rear fire escape 
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ROBERT F. HOLDEN HOUSE, HAVERFORD, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Мі:іок, Mrics & Howe, 


HE American housc of todav ıs often, 

like our people, the child of тапу races 
and its outward form is as much a matter 
of chance as of choice. Yet, whether it be 
Spanish-Italian-American as is the house of 
Robert F. Holden, at Haverford, 


which we are about to discuss. or of 


Pennsv] 
vania 
апу other descent, there will alwavs be found 
behind its accidental disguise a certain fairl, 
constant internal and external cconomy 
which 1s the real expression of American 
life. In the consistent development of this 
function trom the 
owner, the accidents of ground and orienta 
materials available, lies the 


or indeed of апу 


iceds and tastes of the 


tion, and the 
chicf interest of anv house, 
building, and its surroundings 

In the present case the nature of the site 
presented very definite conditions. The gen- 
cral slope of the property 
broken bv a sort of knoll or promontory, 


casterly was 


where once had stood а farm-housc sur- 
rounded bv large trees. The farm-housc 
having been of modest proportions, thc 


surrounded it close to- 
gcther, and at markedlv different levels. In 
order to preserve them intact, therefore, chc 


plan of the house was so designed that its 


trecs which were 


various access doors should lead to the nat 
ural levels of the ground, without terracing 
or heavy grading. From this major con- 
sideration were evolved the North vestibule 
with descending steps, the sloping tunnel 
from the hall to the South door, and the 
steps down from the hall and dining room 
to the living room and loggia, respec- 
tively, as well as the general form of the 
plan. To mect all these natural requirements, 
to give cach room its proper orientation, 
and at the same time arrange the service 
wing and court so they should be separated 


ARCHITECTS 


from thc owner's portion of the house and 
grounds bv the garage on one side and thc 
loggia on the other, making everv element 
plav its full part in utility and composition, 
without waste of means, was a work of 
some patience and ingenuity 

The owner's taste for Italian architecture 
and his wish that his house should not bc 
large, presented a further problem, for within 
modest proportions it is difficult to achieve 
the large scale which is one of the great 
Italian work. Advantage was 
taken of the various natural ground levels 
to meet this difficultv. The floor of the 
living room was placed on the lowest 
level, thus achieving a high ceiling, and 
the loggia was also detached from the 
bodv of the house so that the height of its 
arches should not be cramped by the floor 
above. Furthermore, the hall, running the 
length of the main bodv of the house, 
was provided with a gallery suspended from 
the ceiling girders along one side, instead of 
being divided into two floors, so that not 
only was a good height obtained on the 
interior, but a large window could be pro- 
vided on the exterior to light both levels, 
instead of two smaller superposed windows 

The general exterior development has not 
as vct been completed and is still undeter- 
mined, though various plans have been 
considered; but in principle the object kept 
in view was to preserve the beautiful natural 
conformation of the ground, with its already 
well-grown trees, following the old-fash- 
American tradition rather than the 


beauties of 


ioned 
Italian 
In the use of material, American conditions 
were also kept іп view. The wide gutter 
mould and all the architectural details were 
formed of precast concrete blocks, made at 
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PLOT PLAN 
RESIDENCE OF ROBERT F. HOLDEN, ESQ., HAVERFORD, PA 


MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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SERVICE WIN 


RESIDENCE OF ROBERT F. HOLDEN, ESQ., HAVERFORD, РА 


MELLOR, MEIGS HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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SOUTH ENTRANCI 
RESIDENCE OF ROBERT F. HOLDEN, Е50., HAVERFORD, PA 
MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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MAIN ENTRANCI 


RESIDENCE OF ROBERT F. HOLDEN, ESQ., HAVERFORD, PA 
MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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LOGGIA 


4 RESIDENCE OF ROBERT F. HOLDEN, ESQ., HAVERFORD, РА 
MELLOR, MEIGS ë HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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CORNER OF STUDY 
RESIDENCE OF ROBERT F. HOLDEN, ESQ., HAVERFORD, PA 
MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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the site. The roof was covered with copper, 
a material better suited to our rigorous 
climate than tile, and the walls of local 
stone were half-dashed, with wide joints 
in the manner of manv old Pennsvlvania 
barns. The pink color of the mortar was a 
concession to the Italian tradition. 

The ironwork throughout, including the 
hanging rods and bolts of the gallery іп the 
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hall, were designed and executed bv Samucl 
Yellin, whose name 15 a sufficient recom 
mendation to the reader's attention; and 
whatever other merit in execution the house 
тау possess is due in large measure to 
the interest and skill of the innumerable 
anonymous hands without whose coöpera- 
tion the architect would be a mere drawer 
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Residence of J. P. Glasby, Esq., Verona, N. J. 


PENROSE V. STOUT, ARCHITECT 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
House of Mr. Jonathan P. Glasby, Verona, N. J. 


PENROSE V. STOUT, ARCHITECT 
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Residence of J. P. Glasbv, Esq., Verona, N. J 


PENROSE V. STOUT, ARCHITECT 
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Residence of J. P. Glasby, Esq., Verona, N. J. 


PENROSE V. STOUT, ARCHITECT 
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Librarv, Residence of Mrs. Edward Roberts, Paoli, Pa 


REMODELLED BY THOMAS HARLAN ELLETT, ARCHITECT 
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Dining Room, Residence of Mrs. Edward Roberts, Paoli, Pa 
REMODELLED BY THOMAS HARLAN ELLETT, ARCHITECT 
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Staircase, Residence of Mrs. Edward Roberts, Paoli, Pa 


REMODELLED BY THOMAS HARLAN ELLETT, ARCHITECT 
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Hallway, Residence of Mrs. Edward Roberts, Paoli, Pa 


REMODELLED BY THOMAS HARLAN ELLETT, ARCHITECT 
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Residence of Jefferson M. Hamilton, Esq., Beach Park, Tampa, Fla 
FRANKLIN O. ADAMS, ARCHITECT 
J. M. HAMILTON, ASSOCIATI 
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Residence of Jefferson M. Hamilton, Esq., Beach Park, Tampa, Fla 
FRANKLIN O. ADAMS, ARCHITECT 
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Residence of Jefferson M. Hamilton, Esq., Beach Park, Tampa, Fla 
FRANKLIN O. ADAMS, ARCHITECT 
|. M. HAMILTON, ASSOCIATI 
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Residence of Mrs. L. C. Hunter, Fieldston, New York 
R. C. HUNTER & BRO., ARCHITECTS 
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Residence of Mrs. L. C. Hunter, Fieldston, New York 


R. C. HUNTER & BRO., ARCHITECTS 
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Detail of Living Room Window, 
Residence of Mrs. L. C. Hunter, Fieldston, New York 
R. C. HUNTER & BRO., ARCHITECTS 
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Residence of Mrs. Ralph A. Brown, Bayside, L. I 


LEWIS WELSH, ARCHITECT 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
House of Mrs. Ralph A. Brown, Bayside, Long Island 
LEWIS E. WELSH, ARCHITECT 
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Residence of Mrs Ralph A. Brown, Bayside, L. I 
LEWIS WELSH, ARCHITECT 
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A Residence in Pelham, New York 


CLEMENT SWEETERMAN, ARCHITECT 
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Residence of Mrs. Ernest C. E. Cramer, Douglas Manor, Long Island, N. Y 
AUBREY B. GRANTHAM, ARCHITECT 
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Residence of Mrs. Ernest C. E. Cramer, Douglas Manor, Long Island, N. Y 


AUBREY B. GRANTHAM, ARCHITECT 
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Residence of Preston St. George Floyd, Esq., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


HUGH D. SEAVER, ARCHITECT 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS 
Residence of Preston St. George Floyd, Esq., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
HUGH D. SEAVER, ARCHITECT 
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BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


П. WHAT 


N WHAT 15 now to arisc from the plan as 
I conceived and held in che mind of the 
architect, the matter of stvle тау be con- 
sidered as of elemental importance 

In the logic of the plan what we call 
"standardization is scen to be a fundamen- 
tal principle at work in architecture. All 
things in Nature exhibit this tendency to 
crvstallize—to form and then conform, as 
we тау casilv sec. There ts a fluid, clastic 
period of becoming, as in the plan, when 
possibilities are infinite. New effects mav, 
then, originate from the idea or principle 
that conceives. Once form 15 achieved, that 
possibility is dead so far as it 15 a creative 
tlux 

stvles in architecture are part and parcel 
of this standardization. During the process 
of formation, exciting, fruitful 
accomplished—a prison house for the cre- 
ative soul and mind 

“Styles” once accomplished soon become 
vard-sticks for the blind, crutches for the 
lame, the recourse of the impotent 

As humanity develops there will be less 


SO soon as 


recourse to the “‘stvles’’ and more stvle, 
for the development of humanity is a 
matter of greater creative power for the 
individual—more of that quality in cach 
that was once painfully achieved by the 
whole. A richer variety in unitv is, there- 
fore, a rational hope 

So this verv useful tendency in the nature 
ot the human mind, to standardize, 1s some- 
thing to guard against as thought and feel- 
ng are about to take "form, —somcthing 
f which to beware,—something to be 
watched. For, over-night, it may 
he form past redemption and the creative 
natter be found dead. Standardization 15, 
hen, a mere tool, though indispensable, to 


"set 


"STYLES" MEAN TO THE ARCHITECT 


bc used onlv to a certain extent in all other 
than purely commercial matters. 

Used to the extent that it leaves the spirit 
free to destroy it at will,—on suspicion, 
mavbe,—to the extent only that it does not 
become 4 stvle—or an inflexible rule—is it 
desirable to the architect. 

It is desirable to him only to the extent 
that it is capable of new forms and remains 
the servant of those forms. Standardization 
should be allowed to work but never to 
master the process that vields the form. 

In the logic of the plan we see the mechan- 
ics that 1s standardization, this dangerous 
tendency to crvstallize into stvles, at work 
and attempting to dispose of the whole 
matter. But if we are artists, no onc can sce 
it in the results of our use of it, which will 
be living and "personal," nevertheless. 

There is a dictum abroad that “Great 
Mt is impersonal 

The Universal speaks by wav of the Per- 
sonal in our lives. And the more interesting 
as such the deliverer is, the more precious to 
us will that message from the Universal be. 
For we can only understand the message in 
terms of ourselves. Impersonal matter is no 
matter at all—in Art. This is not to say 
that the manner is more than the matter of 
the message—onlv to sav that the man 15 
the matter of the message, after all is said 
and done. This is dangerous truth for weak- 
headed egotists in architecture who mav be 
in love with their own reflections as in a 
mirror. 

But why take the abuse of the thing for 
the thing itself and condemn it to exalt the 
mediocre and fix the commonplace? 

All truth of any consequence whatsoever, 
is dangerous and in the hands of the impo- 
tent—damned. Are we, therefore, to cling 
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to safe lies’? There is a soiled fringe hang- 
ing to every manful effort to realize anv- 
thing in this world —even a square meal 

The Universal will take care of itself 

Let us tune up with it and it will sing 
through us, because of us, the song man de- 
sires most to hear. And that song 15 Man. 

The question is now, how to achieve 
style, how to conserve that quality and profit 
to the fullest extent bv standardization, the 
soul of the machine, іп the work that 15 
"Man." We have how standardiza- 
tion, as a method, serves as guide in the 
architect s plan, serves as a kind of warp on 
which to weave the woof of his building 
So far, it 1s safe and тау be used to апу сх- 
tent as a method while the ` idea lives 
But the process has been at work in every- 
thing to our hand that wc arc to usc with 
which to build. We can overcome that, 
even profit by it, as we shall sec. The difh- 
cultv is that it has been at work upon thc 
man for whom we are to build. He is al- 
ready more or less mechanized in this thc 
Machine-Age. To a considerable extent he 
is the victim of the thing we have been dis- 
cussing—the victim, I sav, becausc his ideas 
arc committed to standards which hc now 
wilfully standardizes and institutionalizes 
until there is very little fresh life left in him. 
To do so 15 now his habit and, hc is coming 
to think, his virtuc 

Here is the real difficulty and a serious 
one 

What fresh life the architect may have ıs 
regarded with distrust by him, suspected 
and perhapscondemned on suspicion, merely, 
by this habituate who standardizes for a 
living—now, and must defend himself in it. 
The plan-factory grew to meet his wants 
Colleges cling to the "classic" to gratify 
him. His "means" arc all tied up in various 
results of the process. Hc is bound hand and 
foot, economicallv, to his institutions and 
blindfolded bv his ‘‘self-interest."’ He is the 
slave of the Expedient—and he calls it the 
Practical! He believes it. 

What may be done with him? 


seen 


Whatever was properly done would be to 
"undo' him, and that can't be done with 
his consent. He cannot be buried because it 
is a kind of living death he knows. But 
there are vet living among him those not so 
far gone. It is a matter of history that the 
few who are open to life have made it 
eventually what it 15 for the many. History 
repeats itself, as ever. The minority report 
is always right—John Bright pointed to 
history to prove it 

What we must work with 15 that minor- 
itv—however small. It is enough hope, for 
it is all the hope there ever was in all the 
world since time began, and we believe in 
Progress 

These slaves to the Expedient are all be 
holden to certain ideas of certain individu- 
als. They tend to accept, ready-made, from 
those individuals their views of matters 
like style and, although style is a simple 
matter, enough nonsense has been talked 


about it bv architects and artists. So 
"Fashion" rules with inexorable hand 
The simple unlettered American man of 


business, as vet untrained by “looted "сш 
turc, is most likely, in all this, to have 
fresh vision. And, albeit a little vulgar, 
there, in him, and 1n the minority of which 
we have just spoken, is the only hope for the 
architectural future of which we are going 
to speak. 

The value of stvle as against standardized 
"styles is what I shall trv to make clear 
and, to illustrate, have chosen from mv own 
work certain examples to show that it 1s a 
quality not depending at all upon ' 
but a quality inherent in 
growth—as such Not a self-conscious 
product at all. A natural onc. I maintain 
that if this qualitv of stvle тау be had іп 
these things of minc, it тау be had to am 
extent bv Usonia, did her sons put into 
practice certain. principles which arc at 
work in these examples as they were once 
at work when the antique was "now. 
This may be done with no danger of form 
ing a stvle—except among those whos 


stvles x 


everv Organic 
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characters and spiritual attainments arc 
such that thev would have to have recourse 
to one anvwav. 

The exhibition will become complete in 
the course of this series. The immediate 
burden of this paper is properly to evaluate 
this uscful element of standardization with 
which the architect works for life, as 1n th. 
“logic of the plan," and show how it may 
disastrouslv triumph over life as in the 
"stvles' in this matter that confronts him 
now. 

This antagonistic triumph is achieved as 
the consequence of man’s tendency to fall in 
love with his tools, of which his intellect 
is onc, and he soon mistakes the means for 
the end. This has happened most conspicu 
ously in the architectural Renaissance 
The “re-birth'* of architecture 
matter went wrong and died too soon ther 
"re-birth. But 


Unless a 


could be no occasion for 
according to architects, architecture has 
been іп this matter of getting itself continu- 
ally re-born for several centuries until onc 
might believe it never properlv born, and 
now thoroughly dead from repeated гс 
birth." As a matter of fact, architecture 
never needed to be born the archi- 
tects who thought so did need to be; but 
never were 

A few examples may serve to show "archı- 
tecture’ a corpse, like sticking a pin into 
some member of a cadaver. Such architec- 
tural members for instance as the cornice 
pilasters and architraves—the facade and a 
whole brain-load of other instances of the 
moribund. 

But architecture has consisted of these 
things. And architecture before that had 
the misfortune to be a non-utilitarian affair 

it was a matter of decorating construc- 
tion or sculpturing, from the outside, a mass 
of building material. At its worst it became 
a mere matter of constructing decoration 
This concept of architecture was peculiarly 
Greek. And the Greck concept became the 
architectural religion of the modern world 
and became so, strangely enough, just 


again 


when Christianity became its spiritual con- 
viction. The architectural concept was bar 
baric, unspiritual— superficial. That did not 
mattcr Architecture ``re-born” in 
Florence on that basis and never got any 
wherc below the surface afterward, owing 
inherent inconsistencies with in 


Was 


to many 


terior life as life within, lived on. Tam talk 
ing of "Academic" architecture 
Of the three instances we have chosen, 


thc cornice would b enough tO show tor 
as it was, the other two were, and so were 
all besides. We are attacking the 
standard that became standardized 

It was a standard that, to the сус, had 
grace and charm but to the mind had, never, 
organic integrity. It "CXECTIOI as 
thought, however exquisite che refinement 
and refreshing the plav of light and shadow 
form—or seductive th. 
nuances of shade. It could live only on thc 
thrive as a “cult It 
aristocratic as such. Sometimes an applicd 
studicd clegance, it was often a studious r 
finement. But it had no interior vitality to 
inform new conditions and develop new 
forms for fresh life. The 
structed thing, constructed as a form for its 


DOW 


Was 


or enticing the 


surface —and was 


cornice, а con 


own sake, became fixed as the characteristic 
architectural expression of this culture. Th. 
was à gcsturc—a fine gesture, but 
an emptv onc. What original significance 
the cornice had was soon lost. It had com 
bv wav of thc caves of a projecting and visi 
ble roof. It staved for "the look of th 
thing ` centuries after its use and purpos« 
had gone. It was said to be “а thing of 
bcautv.'" It became the last word in thc 

language of approved form, regardless of 
interior significance. And it hangs todav in 
the eve of the sun, as dubious an excrescence 
as ever made shift. [t has said the last word 
for "exterior" architecture. For the cornicc 
has all but disappeared, and with it dis 
appears a horde of artificialitics no nearer 
truth 

Another concept of building enters и 
this coming era 


cornica 
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The building is no longer a block of build 
ing material dealt with, artistically, from 
the outside. The room within is the great 
fact about the building е; to bc ex 
pressed іп the exterior as sp ) This 
sense of the room held as the great 
is the advanced thought 


within 
12071] tor enclosure 1 
of the era ln architecture, and 1s now scarch 
ing for exterior expression 

This is another conception of architecture 
entirely. [t is probably new under the sun 

Here we have a compelling organic sig- 
nificance 
of-clegance 

Architecture so born needs no ' 
Іс will work out its 
times, in all places, under all conditions 


instcad of seductive imposition 
re-birth 
own destinv at all 


naturally 

It will not fail of stvle 

This concept 1s a minority report in this 
democratic era. But it 1s the natural one for 
that cra because іс is consistent with the 
nature of the highest spiritual and ethical 
ideal of democracy 

To make clear to the voung architect this 
"interior initiative which 15 now his, 15 
necessary to anv comprehension on his part 
of the opportunity that is now to his hand 
in what may rise from his plan 

Once this interior viewpoint is grasped, 
his own nature will gather force from the 
idea and, with experience, become truly 
potent as a creative factor in modern life 
concerns 

"What significance? This should be the 
question through which everything in thc 
wav of "form ` should be sifted in imagina- 
tion before it is accepted or rejected in his 
work 

Contrived elegancies the wearv world has 
obediently borne and worn and regretfully 
cast aside in plenty, with undefined but in- 
extinguishable hope 

But expressions of human life, rooted in 
that life, to grow and beneficently expand 
in human thought, compelled by our prin- 
ciple as great trees grow in their soil and 
expand in the air according to their interior 
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that is what 
the world necds and what democracy must 
[his 15 the meaning of democ 
if it is ever to have апу meaning 

is used far from 
Interior But 
once born into the soul and mind of Ameri 
ırchitectur: 


erow fast and become strong as onlv law ıs 


principle, beguiled bv the sun 
have VETI 
racy 

The word democracy 
anv such significance as vet 


can vouth, this sense of will 


strong, however weak man-made laws may 


ever be and pusillanimous his “enforce 
ments 

To show this ıdcal at work in concrct. 
form it 1s unnecessary to arouse animosity 
or give pain by illustrations of the falsity of 
the old conception, or, to be fairer, let us 
sav the superficial character of that concept 

[f we show the principle at work in cct 
and it 


we will have 


tain buildings тау be scen 
there, clearly 
molest tradition or dissect the 
arc now sacred. We тау К 
in their shrouds where architects 
the idea of “‘re-birth 
past, wantonly refused to leave them 

Bevond what has been said of architec 
tural members we will not go. We will go 
forward and then whoever will, according 
to his disposition, at his leisure, may look 
backward 

Apropos ot 
Спісу Temple 

Style I have said was a quality of the form 
that character takes, and it becomes neces 
sarv to explain what character means 

inv consistent expression of an organic 
entity, as such; anv animal, tree or plant has 
"character we тау observe. Іп varving 
degree, this character may appeal to us as 
beautiful. Іс mas what we call 
“ugly” and possess the character which is 
the secret of sty/e 

Character is one of our strong words. It 
is loosely applied to any manifestation of 


NEW 
no occasion to 
forms that 
ave all decently 
urged by 
have, for centurics 


stv lc let us tak say 


even be 


force. Properly, it is used to signify ""ıindı- 
vidual significance 
To be insignificant is to have no “char 


acter.’ Observe that we тау use the word 
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and thc word 


with no ercat in 


"character for “‘stvlc 
character 

[hc words are not interchang: 
Chara 


st vl. for 
CONSISTENCY 
able, but applicable to cither case 
ter is the result of some inward force taking 
taking fo 
[he exterior апу 

takes, reveals 


consistent outward shapi con- 
with its 
life tora 
"character 


Character then is the si 


sistent natur 


initial naturallı 


'nificant. expres 


sion of organıc-entitv. Yes but 

That sounds complicated -let's trà 
асап 

Character, like stvle, is the quality of 
beine’ one's self or itself That —too 
but again incomplet: 


Character is the result of naturc-expres 
sion of the soul or lif pring iplc of anvthing 
to the degree that 
the idea or life-impulse achieves consistent 


that degree 


organic M hatsocver 


SENSES —to will 


form to out 
character be evident 
Character then 1s not only tate 


As a 


P. , 


final definition we тау зау that 


рреағу fo he nature y / 


We тау observe it In the smooth, dark 
тесп water-melon, its swelling alchemv of 
pink flesh maturing іп the sun, its multi 
tude of black seeds, as we see its polished 
oval lifted above the surrounding tracerv of 
PIC vines,—or іп the garter-snake 
darting its forked tongue from among thc 
fretted How similar тау bc the 
markings, the "decoration" of both! 
What, then, if all stvle must have char 
icter and all character has stvle—is the 
difference between character and style? 
Well—the difference is the difference be 
tween Truth and Beautv— both are forms of 
the same thing and inseparable from cach 
ther in anv final analvsis as the light rav ts 
separable from its source. But we may en- 
у the light, ignorant of its source, and 
cak of it—for that purpose we have the 
ord stvle. Or we mav look to the source 


green 


leas CS 


ignoring its consequences. To speak of that 
wc have the word character. 

STA Їс 15 а COnscqucence ot character 

The serpent has ‘style. Bees as well as 
butterflies. So has the scarab that tumbles 
its ball of cow-manure in the hot sun of the 


dustv road. The white cranc, the horse, the 


rat, everv flower, апу trec—even human 
beings, when thev are natural—have it, 
because they are genuine. Thev have char- 


сег. Buildings often have it when thev too 
arc genuine, not posing as "architecture 

The rear of the New York Public Library 
has something of this quality of style, 
while the front has The 
Woolworth Building would have had it to 
a degree but for professional Gothic preju- 
dices and predilection. The Suspension 
Bridge from New York to Brooklyn has it 
Some acroplanes have it and some steam- 
ships: by no means all of them. Manv grain 
clevators, steel plants, engines have it, and 


only “‘stvles 


occasionally an automobile. The Wain- 
wright building of Saint Louis bv Adler & 
Sullivan, as a tall building, had ir. There 


are many tall buildings, now, that are stv- 
lish to some degree but all more or less 
Unitv Temple, for a 
shameless instance, has style without preju- 
dice or predilection. How did it get it? 
First bv directly acknowledging the nature 
of the problem presented and expressing it 
with a sense of appropriate shape and pro- 
portion in terms of the character of the ma- 
terials and the process of work that was to 
make the building. It does this consciously 
and sensibly, all in its own way, simply be- 
cause there never is any other way. 

Let us follow this building through the 
thought that built it, from the begin- 
ning—when Dr. Johonnot, the Universalist 
pastor, called and said he had always ad- 
mired the little white church with a steeple 
as seen in the "East" and wanted something 
like that—follow its evolution to final form. 


marred Бу “‘stvles.”’ 
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A FERRO-CONCRETI 


CHURCH 


BY S. Woobs Нил 


r THE present moment there ls in America 
A an ever increasing stream of text being 
issucd on ferro-concrete architecture, but 
verv little definite design 1s produced. The 
data available consist of precepts, thoughts, 
negations, and gencrali 
[n such a con 
what 


hints, asscrtions, 
tics both wide and narrow 
crete matter (and Í intend no levity 
is urgently needed is practice, not precept 
The design which illustrates this article 
will speak more clearly of the aim of the 
author than a volume of text, and the chief 
intention of this article is to emphasize the 
salient points of the accompanying draw- 
ings 

Here I will attempt to show how any 
architect may undertake to design ferro- 
concrete architecture, provided only that 
the spirit is quick within him. I refer to the 
spirit of enquiry, the spirit of adventurous 
research 

The basic principle of ferro-concrete archi- 
tecture is the logical expression of the 
structural material, and the word /ogzcal 
might well be underlined. From this basic 
principle, by the simplest possible logic, are 
evolved the elements that a designer in 
ferre-concrete needs, and with these 
ments ferro-concrete architecture is com- 
posed. The word composed might also be 
underlined, for it is almost necessary to add 
that the clements, however logically de- 
rived, will not compose themselves into the 
desired architecture. 

To composition must be added the "big 
14са”” or if one may so сай it, inspiration, 
just as In any other architecture, with this 
vital difference, that the inspiration. can 
always be found in the structural problem 
itself. This is pinning the source of inspira- 
tion down. Inspiration is usually consid- 


сіс- 


ered а capricious form of ghostly visitation 
or creative intoxication induced by copious 
draughts of archacologv or other stimulant. 
In ferro-concrete architecture the source of 
all inspiration 15 to be found in the solution 
of the structural problem. With the clarifv- 
ing of this solution comes the bright light 
of inspiration, and it is this quality of auto- 
inspiration which distinguishes ferro-con- 
crete architecture from all other existing 
forms of architectural expression; the ani- 
mating principle is in the suggestion of the 
structural material itself. So much for the 
spirit that is to animate our efforts. We 
turn now to the consideration of our prob- 
lem 

If the design herewith is examined it will 
be seen that a few elements have already 
been evolved, which are, broadly speaking, 
posts, beams and panels, derived from the 
tubes or boxes in which the material is as- 
sembled. Logic dictates that these columns, 
or posts, beams or ribs, panels or claustra- 
tion, shall occur only where they are struc- 
turally necessary and that they shall be 
exactly of the dimensions which their func- 
tions in the building may demand, neither 
thicker nor thinner for the sake of massing, 
nor taller nor shorter for the sake of senti- 
ment. Moreover, if several posts coupled 
together will give a higher radius of gvra- 
tion than one and with less expense, that 
will be the logical method of employing the 
posts. Also if a cantilever will do the work 
required more economically than posts or 
beams, then that will be the proper method 
of using the material. Furthermore, if the 
roof can be shaped most economically dur- 
ing the process of construction to a form 
that will defy the weather, it will be illogi- 
cal to make it otherwise with a view to sub- 
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sequent additions for this purposc 
now summiariZc our principle s thus 
1. Logically derived с 


2. Structural inspi 
ration 

y. Economy of ma 
terial, labor and tim 
To these it is only 
nccessarv to a 14 
beautv of form and 
the designer is ready 
to commence the 
practice of ferro-con 
crete architecture 

The desten illus 
trated тау now he 
subjected. to analysis 
in accordance with 
these principles, and 
the analysis тау be 
rin with the crude 
matcrials. These ma 
terials are sand, grav- 
cl, and steel bars 
The method at pres- 
ent of using them Is 
to collect the stresses 
at convenient points 
ascertain their 
amount bv scientific 
calculation, and to 
dispose the matcrials 
at these points by the 
employment of tubes 
or boxes 

When I sav the 
method at present 18 
as above, I mean the 
most economical 
method, for it may 
verv well be, that 
soon we shall not 
need to collect the 
stresses for such dis- 
posal. 

Bricflv, then, 


We may 


put up our boxes or 
tubes, fix their feet firmly, tic up the tops 
vith beams, place shallow boxes for the roof, 
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arrange the material in proper proportion, 


allow 


sufficient time to set, and the main 


fabric of the building 1s finished. With this 


CTION 


end in view, we lay 
down the first lines 
of our design at the 
outset, and for this 
purpose, we assemble 
all the subsequent 
parts of the design to 
enhance the original 
intention. Could any- 
thing be simpler or 
more logical? 

Yet, it will be re- 
marked, has architec 
tural design been pro- 
duced? Has the result 
anv higher claim to 
our attention than 
the bags of cement, 
heaps of sand and 
gravel and bundles of 
steel? 

The reply to these 
questions is essential- 
lv ves, for all the 
effects obtained are 
intentional and ac- 
curatelv predeter- 
mined. If there are 
effects of light and 
shade thev belong to 
the design asa whole, 
and cannot be taken 
awav or increased or 
lessened without en- 
dangering the struc- 
ture. There are no 
inflations of the 
poché to make it look 
monumental, and no 
false ceilings to give 
an interesting silhou- 
егес to the sections. 


Where the building succeeds or fails, 
reflects the true character of the designer, 
there is no hiding beh 


ind veneers; and that 


ہا 
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is to sav, no applied character for the sake 
of effect. That in itself is the onlv valuable 
form of design 

It 1s the sincere activity of one mind large 
or small without pretence or affectation 
Trulv it mav be said that such activities 
mav not be highly developed forms of de- 
sign, vouthful activities if vou will, and in 
replv it need only be stated that nothing 15 
more vital or vigorous. Provided it is alive, 
the lusty grub may become the lovely but- 
terflv, and so it 1s with this new architec- 
ture, its vouth, vigor, and vitalitv cannot 


ARCHITECT 


be denied, and it 15 no grave fault, rather a 
logical attribute, if at present it does not 
blaze forth in all the beauty it тау as- 
pire to 

It has been stated that the design illus- 
trated is a logical arrangement of posts 
beams and panels produced with the mini- 
mum of material, labor and expenditure of 
time. А brief examination of the plan and 
the roof sections will prove this. The struc- 
tural problem involves the spanning of a 
wide arca having a comparatively great 
height and the maintaining of slender ver- 
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tical lines to accentuate that height. The action as a compression flange, which 15 


structural details shown present a solution 
to such a problem, which at the 
source of inspiration for the whole expres- 
sion of the building, and at the same time, 
the method bv which it тау be most eco- 
iomically achieved within the limits of the 
limensions shown 

By spanning the roof on girders designed 
is cantilevers it is possible to employ the 
naterial most efficiently and economically 
These girders being "upset" and projecting 
the roof bring the roof slab into 


IS ONCE 


bos Ç 


structurallv desirable. The clevations of 
the spandrel walls which support the seg- 
mental transverse vaults are so designed 
that, with proper reinforcing, thev act as 
longitudinal beams, the effective depth in- 
creasing toward the center of the span. 

Bv grouping the columns as shown, it 15 
possible to obtain the necessarv slender ver- 
tical supports, while bi providing lateral 
bracing struts at intervals, each individual 
column need not exceed an unsupported 
length of fifteen diameters as required bv 
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legal regulation. However, the feasibility 
of using greater unsupported column lengths, 
with an increased percentage of vertical and 
spiral reinforcement if necessary, is a matter 
which bears investigation by American 
engineers, with the precedent established by 
modern French and German engineers as an 
example 

The question may be raised that the cost 


of building and supporting forms for the 
pouring of concrete at such a height would 
be high, but when compared with the cost 
of erection of centering, labor and material 
and the costly stereotomy involved іп the 
erection of a vaulted stone structure of equal 
dimensions, this method of construction 
would effect a considerable saving in both 
time and money. The buildings of this type 
already erected in France by M. Perret have 
demonstrated that a saving of 30 to 40 per 
cent in cost could be anticipated where the 
method of construction was familiar to the 
contractor. The saving in time was almost 
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as high, and the saving in material 18 self 
evident 

It will be noted that all external walls arc 
hollow, braced at intervals where necessary 
by the columns and beams of the main struc- 
ture, the external skin being precast blocks 
or bricks of the суре or shape most suitable 
to their situation; large below, medium half 
wav and small high up, thc hollow provid 


ing insulation to extremes of temperature 
Enrichments on the blocks or amongst thc 
blocks are emploved where thev will be 
definite expressions of the functions of the 
blocks at апу given point, such as some 
blocks pierced and laid on end to form ven 
tilators, others spaced very widelv to form 
window openings, these latter being shaped 
in the most practical manner that permits 
subsequent glazing, but essentiallv the wall 
is preserved throughout the building and 
the unitv of the design 15 not destroved Бу 
numerous exiguous features. 

As regards New York, it is clear that an 
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easement under Section 22 of the Building an casement in specific or unusual cases 
Code would have to be obtained to effect The inner skin 1s similar in construction 
the maximum of ссопоту in material to that of the outer, with the exception that 
desired. This is largely a matter of suitable less material is required and used, and the 
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A CHURCH IN REINFORCED CONCRETI 


W'OODS HILL, ARCHITECT 


reproof tests performed by competent material itself may be of less durable kind, 
uthorities, the Code being sufficiently since it will not be exposed to the same 
astic in its intent to permit of the submis- amount of stress as the outer skin. 

in of such data for the purpose of obtaining As rcgards the roof, it will be noted that 
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this is shaped segmentally and that where 
the spans are big the shaping is propor- 
tionately greater, a small roof requiring so 
little shaping that it becomes no more than 
a slight slope in the directions required 
Such аге the roof panels over the aisles and 
the side chapels and to a certain extent the 
chancel 

It will not be out of place to emphasize 
the fact that the form of the roof follows the 
most economical disposition of the material 
required, the same being true of all the 
construction emploved. The forms follow 
the construction and not the construction 
the forms 

The question of the interior finish of thc 
building opens up the whole question of 
chromatics. In the building under consider- 
ation the painted glass of the windows 
would supply most of the chromatic variety 
desirable, and the walls generallv would be 
а pale, warm grev with a slightly darker 


tint to emphasize the constructional mem 
bers and a cool blue or violet for the roof 
would enhance the interior perspective. The 
exterior chromatics would be a suitable 
problem for the numerous methods of tinting 
concrete that are now engaging the attention 
of experts on the subject. [t 1s no exaggera 
tion to sav that wc mav shortly expect a 
first class concrete of exquisite beauty, both 
in texture and color 

The possibilities for study and research 
in the field of color, texture and beauty of 
form in concrete are unlimited, and present 
a fruitful and lucrative carcer for 
architects and engineers. Concrete being a 
fluid material when placed, it is adaptable 
to forms peculiar to it alone. The chemical 
and physical propertics of the matcrial 
by virtue of which it increases in strength 
and durabilitv with increasing age, make it 
medium of architectural 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY GERMAN HOUSE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


BY DoNALD MILLAR 


HE ENGLIsH origin of most of thc houscs 
y of the carly American colonies 1s so 
well-known that the buildings derived 
from other national groups are apt to be 


hanging fireplace hood, and here a similarly 
national type from Lebanon County, Penn- 
sylvania, is presented 

In 1752, as recorded on a date-stone built 


disregarded. The Dutch and the Swedes left 
their native contributions in New York and 
Delaware, and the German colonists have 
an occasional characteristic building in 
Pennsylvania. In the March, 1926, issue of 
The Record, the author described the only 
house of Dutch origin that retains the over- 


over the entrance door, Jerg Muller and 
Catherine (his wife) built a stone house on 
the banks of the creek at Millbach with a 
millhouse adjoining. The original mill was 
probably of wood, as the present stone mill 
is of later date than the house. 

An examination of the house indicates 
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a projection of the stairs beyond the house- 
wall and the framing of the east wall 
shows that the house, when built, had three 
stone walls, the fourth being against the 
mill. The stairway, window frames, doors, 
summer beams and mantel lintels in this 
house are of such interest that they are to 
be acquired by the Pennsylvania Museum 
of Art and re-erected in the new building 
in Philadelphia where, filled with Penn- 
sylvania German furniture gathered in 
Lebanon County and elsewhere, they will 
be of great interest to students of folk-arts. 

The house is shown on Plate ı. It will be 
seen that the great hall or living room 
occupies half the house, the great fireplace 
and the elaborate doors taking up one entire 
side of the room, with the unusual stairs in 
the front corner. The parlor was heated with 
a great Dutch tile-stove, the fire for which 
was kindled through the opening in the 
back of the fireplace, and the ashes then 
removed. When heated, such a stove re- 
tained its heat for hours. The stove has long 
since disappeared. The house had а “Ger- 
mantown hood "' all around it with "stoeps ` 
before the doors, traces of which remain. 

The doors іп the living room have heavy 
frames carved from the solid wood, and 
many panels, the raised field of which have 
ornamental curved ends that add much to 
the effect. The stairs to the cellar under the 
parlor are enclosed in a bulkhead of molded 
sheathing like the interesting partition ın 


the great chamber above, shown on Plate 
4. The great summer beams were cham- 
fered in a truly medieval manner and the 
mantel lintel has its heavy molding hewn 
irregularly from the solid 

The stairway from thc first to the sccond 
floor forms the most interesting feature of 
the house. It has exceedingly heavy treads, 
and balusters that arc rectangular in section 
and cut on an angle. The strings arc sup- 
ported by a massive pillar, not turned in a 
lathe but rough-hewn. The néwcl is square 
in section, excepting the ball on top. The 
doors have fine old "'cocks-head' ' hinges 
and sturdy locks of an old German pattern, 
beautifully wrought. 

The chamber floor contains two interest- 
ing fireplaces with details that arc shown 
on Plate 4. The door here presented is somc- 
what more elaborate than those of the 
lower floor. The great chamber has a par- 
tition wall of vertical sheathing as indi- 
cated in the measured details. This par- 
tition is nailed to a plain summer and, curi- 
ously enough, to a sill piece like a medieval 
screen partition. The garret floor is framed 
in a most unusual manner, the joists run- 
ning over the summer which has all its sur- 
face molded. 

Altogether, this house is replete with 
constructional novelty and local flavor and 
should provide inspirational data for the 
architect who specializes in dwellings of 
farm-house characteristics. 
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THE ART OF COMMERCIAL DISPLAY 


Bv JoHN TAYLOR Bovb, Jr. 


PART 


HE new art of commercial displav has 
T an integral part in the commercial life 
of the dav and age. For practical reasons its 
technique must be suited to modern indus- 
trial and business processes. Besides, the 
art must be intellectually and emotionally 
based on popular appeal. The American 
public of to-day lives in and believes in a 
mechanical age of bath tubs, radio and 
motor cars. Judged merely on practical 
grounds, to stray too far into an art of an- 
tiques and of periods might upset the work 
of establishing contemporary 
which, as I have suggested, arc at best evan- 
escent and which require as solid a basis as 
possible if heavy losses are to be prevented 

But it would be unjust to the practi- 
tioners of the new art to infer that their 
interest in the modern movement ts solclv a 
practical опе. They believe in it as a prin- 
ciple of art and they are right. The sole 
doubt as to whether thev тау be wrong 
rests in the question: 18 the modern art а 
success; that is, 1s it or will it become a 
great art? 

At this point controversy enters. The 
will not be definitely settled 
until the modern movement has achieved a 
higher level of excellence and until the last 
follower of Victorian sentimentalism—or 
eclecticism However, the tact of 
controversy does not prevent the reporting 
hereof afew simple facts concerning the mod- 
ern movement and its relation to art in trade. 

І have mentioned the practical need of a 
modern viewpoint in creating standards of 
tashion and of public taste. The result will 
be a steady stream of ideas plaving upon the 
public with all the force of mass production 
pushed by modern salesmanship and adver- 
tising. The second fact is the decline in the 
product of our older school of imitation and 
adaptation, which makes a change from 


fashions, 


CONTrOVCTS\ 


vanishes 


HI 


stvlisms to stvlc appcar less dangerous 
Coupled with thc undoubted declinc of 
orthodox art—if our older school 75 really 
orthodox—41s the improvement which some 
Observers perceive in the product of the 
modern movement. This claım is, of course, 
hotlv denicd 

The Victorian world was outraged by the 
аррсагапсс of the modernist art in Ger- 
manv, 1n Austrian architecture and decora- 
tion, and in French painting with the work 
of Matisse and Cézanne. Extravagant, most 
of it, but in Europe at lcast іс had a sound 
excuse for being. That excuse was the ster- 
ilitv of painting and architecture. Іп ortho- 
dox European art of the time, technical skill 
of the verv highest order could not prevent 
a low level of mediocrity, rarely broken by 
the emergence of an 14са. 

Wild enough were most of the modernist 
experiments, and wıld many of them are 
today. Five усагѕ ago I could berate the 
extravagance of modernist art, pointing out 
its thin vocabularv of forms, and the flat- 
ness of its decoration. One virtue, however, 
the new art movement did have in its best 
examples. That is, its fine color. Most peo- 
ple agree that modernist art has done a 
splendid work by re-introducing color into 
a cold grev world. This color achievement 
continues to-dav. Particularlv is it notable 
in beautiful lighting effects, first on the 
stage and now in interior decoration. 

I believe it fair to sav that the modernist 
art appeared in Europe because nineteenth 
century art had died and that something 
had to replace it. Twenty years ago in this 
countrv, however, the issue was not so 
clear. True, American art generally fol- 
lowed precedents quite literally, but it had 
more freshness and ideas than the corre- 
sponding European work of Victorian type. 
The pseudo-classic architecture introduced 
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ENTRANCE TO A SILK DISPLAY, INTERNATIONAL SILK EXPOSITION 
HOWARD GREENLIE RCHITECT 
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AN EXHIBIT ARRANGED AS A STAGE SETTING, INTERNATIONAL SILK EXPOSITION 
HOWARD GREENLEY, ARCHITECT 
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bv McKim, Mead and White has many at- 
tributes of greatness, and its influence in 
spreading thorough technique, and 1n teach- 
ing a tradition of monumental design, truc 
proportions and fine taste, above all its 
sound, inspired planning—these qualities 
are fundamental 

About the time of the World War, the 
pseudo-classic revival in American archi- 
tecture seemed to take on renewed vitality 
and freshness, particularly in domestic and 
small-town architecture and іп smaller 
commercial architecture, suchas store fronts 
Lately, however, the inspiration 15 cooling 
Deplorable is the sentimental, romantic dc 
sign with its tendency to the superficial and 
insincere. It has but a shabbv excuse: ``Cre- 
ate a little medieval bower and escape from 
this horrible modern world" its followers 
say. We see too little of the fine honesty of 
the older work of McKim, with its mas- 
tery, however bookish, of proportion and 
detail. The advocates of the older school, 
bv their own insincerities, are hastening 
the death of the pseudo-classic architec 
ture, painting and sculpture 

This situation bids us enquire: Is the 
American art which follows precedent liter- 
ally going the way of its European relative? 

In any case, signs of change are appearing 
evervwhere. If retail trade follows the ex- 
ample of the stage and the movies, the in- 
fluence of the new art will be strong indeed 

It is not necessary to cite examples of the 
spread—or encroachment, as vou wish—of 
the modern movement, for it 1s evident on 
all sides. It makes headwav against all ob 
stacles. It recruits powerful figures. It de- 
serves the coóperation and the guidance of 
our best artists in an effort to make it a suc- 
cess. Its faults are admitted. Many of its 
advocates do not deny the ‘‘wildness’’ of 
much of it, and they strive to avoid its de- 
fects. They say that its vocabulary is grow- 
ing richer, more flexible, and the use of 
curves 1s increasing, thus avoiding the angu- 
laritv which is often one of its excesses. In 
any case, I believe that America has gained 


enough art experience and has by now 
established art on sufficiently solid founda- 
tions and that it need not fear the new 
movement as a disaster. Rather, artists 
should judge it on its merits of achievement 
and incorporate this vital world influence in 
American work. As Mr. Howard Greenley 
savs: "When modern art ls filtered through 
fine American taste and is benefited by 
our adaptability, it will become great 
art." Let us not fear this battle of the 
stvles. To be exact, it 15 rather a battle of 
stvle against stvles. In anv event, art is 
finding a secure place in industry. This is 
but one of the profound economic changes 
in America of the last ten vears. Mr. Rac- 
burn gave me the clearest explanation which 
I have met with. “The older cconomists 
were wrong, he surprised me by saving, 
‘in their analvsis of the motives which 
induce people to buy. Thev overlooked the 
desire to excel, the desire for distinction, 
which is as powerful as any human motive 
This motive comes heavily into play in a 
prosperous society like our own, where 
there is enough surplus to permit people to 
pav for that touch of distinctiveness of 
beauty which thev crave in a product 
Advertising 15, of course, a factor in the 
change. Artists, possibly, do not realize 
the remarkable studv and research which 
underlie modern advertising, and on which 
its technique 1s based. Advertising is con- 
cerned with the manner in which the public 
responds to color, form and word, and it 
has worked out the best methods of sales 
and display of merchandise. This strictly 
practical foundation lies under the art of 
merchandise display, which must know 
when, how and where to sell. For this rea- 
son, the advertising men might claim that 
the art of commercial display is but an ex 
tension of the art of advertising. Doubtless 
it is part of advertising, but it also, as sug 
gested, resembles the theatre. Actually it 
is SO distinctive, so imaginative, so exclu- 
sively an art of design without text, that it 
may be said to be now a separate art in itself 
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MEDALLION FOR ONE OF THE AISLE WINDOWS, CHURCH 
OF ST. MARY OF REDFORD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHARLES CONNICK, DESIGNER AND CRAFTSMAN 
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REAR VIEW OF MEADE MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, D. ( 


CHARLES GRAFLY, SCULPTOF 


SIMON € MON ARCHITI 


MURAL 


HE mural decorations for the new Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel in Boston were designed 
and executed by Jacques Carlu, in collabora- 
tion with his wife, Natacha Carlu 
The treatment of this room named bv the 
Ritz management, the Carlu Room 
to light the vital creativeness of a modern 
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DECORATIONS 
` RITZ-CARLTON HOTEI 


FOR THI 
IN BOSTON 


The back ground 18 of silver lcaf on which 
the light plavs softly and harmonizes with 
the uniformly сау and rich color scheme of 
unusual tones of black, emerald green, silver 
grav and geranium lacqu« 

The wall spaces of the room were, of 
necessitv, broken bv several wide openings, 


DETAIL OF MURAL DECORATION, RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, BOSTON 


decorator who fully understands the limi- 
tations and propricties of mural decoration, 
and exemplifies full recognition of thc im- 
portance of selecting a certain spirit or 
composition, a certain technique and a 
certain color scheme in complete accord 
with the scale of the setting, its general 
architectural treatment and lighting. 

In this case, the room being a lounge and 
serving as a ballroom at night, the artists 
felt the necessity of selecting a graceful 
and harmonious subject, requiring a surface 
treatment that was smooth and precious 


so the decorators, to avoid further divisions 
of the surface, decided that the composition 
should cover not only the walls but the 
ceiling as well. The totality of space left 
free to the care of the decorator was treated 
as a unit, framing the openings. 

Cornices were omitted and angles at the 
corners of the room were rounded to keep 
the continuity of the composition. The 
ceiling was also curved so that the spread 
ing branches of the trees could be carried 
across overhead thus greatly adding to the 
general effect of unitv. 
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MURAL DECORATIONS, RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, BOSTON 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY JACQUES CARLU AND NATACHA CARLU 
STRICKLAND, BLODGETT & LAW, ARCHITECTS 
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WINDOW IN THE ROBERT F. HOLDEN HOUSE, HAVERFORD, PA 
SAMUEL YELLIN, IRON CRAFTSMA^ 
MELLOR, MEIGS WE, ARCHI 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
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of Architects he l ar The Hag IC 111 Hollan | recentl\ 
was the matter of the value M thesc worl ] wi le con 
ferc IC to thc cause of irchitect rc The 4% eral 
sentim t seemed to ct lorse the idea nd to 
variety Of reasons 

To have two hundred architects from all over the 
world issociation together for week, sometimes 
at k, sometimes at plav and at all times exchai 
ing th "hts. talking shop lust sc some, 1 
not ІІ of them | ck stımula 1 bs су lc S as ТО 
design and professional procedure which will have 
effect their home countries as f s their influence 
ex te ls Fi n this po | view t would sccm 
that there ¢ с no questi is to the wisdom of 
pett tH h 1111 of irchite S tO ethe: | 
indeed, onc regrets that the number attending « Ot 
be much large: 

On the technical side f the questio t mav be 
take ixiomatic that anv well bel ed convent 
should make arrangements for architects to get more 
and better Ds ind SOME ot the 11SCUSSIONS were 
de 16% І to that vortnhv Cause but hc Ç 1111 1E WON Id 
seem rather that the function of the Congress should 
consist of promoting interchange of ideas between 
th« 10 vherebv all тау benetit bv hearing of the 
successes and failures of the profession lıfterent 
I s of the world. to thee that the delegates mas 
ret home with thoughts which mav be worked 
Ol v thi own techı societies. It w ld seen 
that the intct tional body s t yk t the ] Са! 
bi lic to Carry forwart thc WOTK 

| Кс Ї 11151 ce. tne questioi of registration of 
arcl ECTS If registration 18 rood th g 41 1 таг у 
architects want it It 1s important to know how t 
£O about Setting it what to avoid in the process, а id 
what to seek. The architects of many, probably а 


h 


werness of the dele 


majority of the countries ive no legal protection, 


and tl rates to obtain the floo 


interest in the matte 
] 


on this question attested the 
The Lor 
stration 


resolved that reg 


Y 1 


he ring con: 
should be fostered ın the 


І instructed the Permanent Com 


after tions escribe 1 


"TCSS 


\ 


rious Countries, al 


mittee to studv existing laws to that end; but in the 


last analvsis, the work. if wanted should be donc by 


the local technical societies, the ( ongress fur 1151 Ing 
such international data as тау be sen iceable 


And then we had that good old standbv to discuss 


the Competition Code. The gathering en lorsed a 


code more or less consistent with our own battk 
scarred document, although the sentiment was all 
с t anonvmitv on the ground that the es 
could recognize the ithors’ nationalitv bv the 


Iraftsmanship and would be more likelv to be impar 


tl il 1f thc са | la d on the table sh ime OI 


S were ` 

for ¢ ting such ispersions on the | dges! 
We debated whether small house architects should 
he mall hoi se buılde s Or not al | ever me though: 


vervbodv thought that there should be 


C 


some wav for us to get more houses to lesıen wh cn 
sounds like coming up for more punishment. As 
lelegate of the Institute we said a few kind things 
ibout the Small House Service Bureau, but when we 
see Arthur Holden again, we are going to remind him 
of what we think of it as a member of the New Jerse 
Chapter 

The D tch architects showed us their lo Cl 1 

chitecture and we were greatlv interested, too 

the mode work which thev are doing, but we 


уш thized with then their problem of municip ] 
onc of the r most progressive ГОМ 


lo most of the work оп а 
ipal 


compet по li S 
architect seemed to 


schools. Apa tment blocks 


One 


salarv basis mu 


group and an aesthetic slaughter house being included 


in his recent work. What the rest of the architects do 


|; 


is not apparent; grow 


pposes 
The Dutch people treated us 


h 1 


kındlı ! 


е them for their hospitality we expressed th 


most 
1 

ıches banquets апа receptions galore 

ki 

hope that theCongress would hold sessions in America 


We of 


1 
dele Fates on that score VS 


tna ІС 


before verv long talked also with a number 


and the idea was alw 
Manv to think 
that such a cha ісе Of scene would provide a valu ible 
ins thc 
m 


« 


the 


svmpatheticallv received seemed 


itional background, but there is, of course 
ter of expense to be overcome. Since most of the 
egates come from European countries, the travel- 
ling expenses would be heavy and the time consumed 
in the process would also be much greater than when 
the headq Europe. And the last dis 
couraging factor 1s the rate of exchange, which for 
project. We are hopeful, 


that these difficulties mav be overcome in 


arters are in 


the present ıs agaınst the 
however 
the course of a few vears 

The next Congress is to be held in Budapest in 
Nineteen Hundred and Thirtv. We had such a 
good time at The Hague that we mean to be among 
those present in Hungarv, ıf we have to go over in a 
cattle boat 


CLEMENT W. FAIRWEATHER 


` 


4 
o 
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THE DESIGNS FOR THE PALACE OF THI 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

has been our pleasi e to believe that American 

I rifts have on the whole served the world. Perhaps 


А 1 " 
nose М ho к пем h JW d ingerous à process was resto! 


ition even at its best were inclined to doubt the wis 
m of the Rockefeller gifts tor the architec il 
services OL the Ї rench rovernme Үс whe It was 
found that except at Reims—where the burden of 
lestruction of the old rested as heavilv on the French 
who were conducting the restoration as on the Ge 


nans who had destroved, and the evil was bound to 
be done wherever the monev came from it was a 
elief to learn that the monev was to be used onlv for 
ecessarv repairs ind those of us who regretted the 
loss of the green moss on the statues 1n the park of 
Versailles were after all but hopeless romanticists 
Now we find that a Rockefeller gift of $ 
to che Le igue of N ıtıons for its Pal ice Stands everv 
chance of preventing the execution of the designs of 
the Swiss architects, Le Corbuster and Те inneret 
which would have provided in the most dignified 
site in the world for the finest monument of modern 


rchitecture. For those designs, published in Septem 


ber in Cahiers 4” Art and more completely in the ct 
rent number ot I {rc} Есін | ivante. equire | for 
execution no more than the 1 1 francs Swiss 


originallv allotted and had alreadv been awarded the 
first prize ех aequ and idmitted bv all to be the most 
satisfactorv in plan and function. It must be said 
extenuation of the Rockefeller gift thar this adde 
monev alone is not responsible anv more than it was 
at Reims for evil: it merelv approves and encourages 
the evil. The committee composed пог of Dutch 
Austrian, French, German | Swedish members 
would be logical where a question of architecture 15 
involi ed but of English Czechoslovakian, Greek 
Japanese and Columbian members has itself in 
creased the allotment to 19,5 francs Swiss thus 
permitting the choice of not a modern design but one 
franklv imitative of the past, whether that of the 
Italians, Vego or Broggi or the French Nenot is ve 
ut lecided That іп the first place this is dishonest 
toward the modern competitors who worked within 
the original financial limitation 1s immaterial. What 
is important 18 that in this matter where the League 
had an opportunity such as could hardly come again 
in the field of modern architecture to act as intelli 
gently asit has in connection with ancient art through 
the International Museum Office, the forces of death 
ire triumphing and with the aid of American monev 
It is horrible enough that America to which the 
world turns for modern architecture should too often 
produce its best work but involuntarilv and as it 
were, in its sleep; but that American fortune allied in 
Education and Medicine with the future should in 


irt assist in imposing on the League to which 
America does not even deign to belong on the rest 
of the world, what 15 the lenial ot the future in pres 
C rchitecture, deserves the widest and strongest 
protest since other action is impossible 


Fortunatelv it seems possible to һорс that the 


Geneva reports are exaggerated and certainlv that no 
il decision has vet been reached 
HENRY-RussELL Нитснсоск, Jr 


GEORGE BRIDPORT 


HE inte ) leco m of houses іп America 
E received no se Jus protess , | tention until 
the сагу nineteenth century, for the selection of 

Є і | furnishi 7% had h therto bec he 
concern solelv of the house owner 

The need for the interior decorator as distinct from 
the architect was expressed bv J. Hopkinson in 181 

lll а | {ress betore the Pe insvl inia Ас idem of 
! с \ ts ın Philadelphia NOI 15 І only 111 co 
structing our dwelli US 4 | р! | lic edifices that the 

1 of che fine arts 15 necessarı T S € ТІР! \ req red 
sciect Ё 1 disposing the interior. decorations 

Í ewhic e sometimes, even іп the houses 
Ї e most fashıoı Ме, most ( us and shock 

ГІ USC mecha (> he CO ucs who ire 
emploved in these services, have the most indispe 
l ccasıon IO cult t 4 th« talents 1114 
| V 1 r the УС d 
George Bridp t ot Pl lelt ven reaso 
Біў assume, was the first individual in the early 
ineteenth cent v to adopt the professional title of 
lecorator His name first occurs in the Philadel 

ı Directory in SII d he is des nated as 

Decorator” with a shop at the northeast corner of 
High now Market and Tenth Streets. Se ıl vears 
ifrerward he d 1 CASI ( | Unio ] 


] Í nishet УІ se | 168510 il [ rsuit fo 
vears has bee he erintending of th« 

terior le )raition of houses He ivertises 1 45 
sortment of carpets paperhangings, curtains, furmi 
ture с“ 

George Bridp irt was born in I land ind rec ed 
the training of a | unter. In 1806 he exhibited 4 
design for decorati: r ceilings in the Roval Acad 


сту of London. He probably migrated to America 
it this time, for in 1806-1807 he was engaged in 


Washington, D. C., upon a commission to paint the 


* Portf Р : 4 
Ї [ [ ] St ( l A 
A £ 1 Nr 

I A. Gra Rova Aca f A I 4:1 190%, 
Т 
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of the Hall of the House of Representatives 5 


ceiling 
This undertaki: 
of Latrobe to Jefferson 
Mr. Bri Iport 


honot 


о is referred to іп the correspon lence 


lated September 11, 1808 
s ceiling Latrobe, "will do him 
І fear the members will think it 


эг that Mr. Ran loli h will abuse it 


Savs 


Treat too 


hine and i doubt ! 


1 


The contract 15 for > 4 il expenses inclu lc | 


It was in 1818 that Bridport assumed the title of 


Decorative Architect and Fi 


s at the same address as that of his brother 


rnisher with a plac 


1 
of busine 


Hugh Bridport, the miniature who had come 
fron Í "lat lin 151 

In failing health, Ge e Bridport went to Hava 
1 the winter of ISIS 
151 vhere he died \ 
Philadelphia newspape 
Poı ( `$ America 
Dailv A ertisc SS 
Ji | қ Mar l 
151 7 the follow 
re obit V 1814 

Died at На | 
pulmonarv compla 
m the і inst, Mr 
George Brid 
tive of England І late 
f this city n eminent 
irtis mplished 
entie 
THE AMUSEMENT 


PARK A PROBLEM 
IN COLLABORA 


TIVE DESIGN 

R GirMoRr D 
2 LO RM 
Architect of the Wes 


一 
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man in the group is competent to accomplish the job 
single-handed 
This group cannot function without a represen- 
tative from the profession, one competent to become 
the leader, the coordinator of the representatives of 
the arts 
He further states 
| respect and a high regard for the amusement 


I have come to have a very pro- 
I )uti 
[ ırk man 
ind for his genius ın being able to visualize what will 


particularly for his imaginative ability, 


rO and what will not, which might be called ‘crowd 
If the plar 


can be accomplished by the united efforts of a group 


psycholog, g of amusement parks 
of speci 111818, there will 
new era for the 
ımusement park busi 
iess. There will be 
ever present the problem 
the right 


NN ho 


De a 


1 


of chor sing 


men, men can 
adapt themselves to a 


new a | lifferent phase 


of architectural lesign, 
men with imagination, 
with flexible minds wil- 
ling to bend to meet the 
demands which show- 
manship adds to the 
problem, and with an 


ever-present willingness 
that 
something different from 
other problem in 
ІС is not 
that 
appearances 


to realize here 15 
апу 
artistic lesign 
difficult ro prove 
improving 


bv designing artistically 


chester County Park and logically will in- 
Commission, in a pape crease the attendance 
ead before the Amuse = Í of visitors to the parks 
nent Park Associatior 1 SCHOOL IN AMSTERDAM. HOLLAND and will attract many 
predicts that "the suc Of the City. Archit Amst people there who have 
cessful amusement p rk never before been in the 
f the future will be carefullv designed, or planned habit of going to the parks 


ı group collaborating upon this most complex 

Меп i 

[he amusement park will become a "permanent 
xposition' and expositions must be planned, studied 


s collaborative problems The landscape architect 
vill be used to iccomplish the reneral lavout, the 
ouping of buildings and the planting; the architect 
г the building design, and with him the sculptor 


he painter, the lighting expert and so on; and no one 


rrespondence, С. E. E in, Pa. Hist. Societ April то, 1 
Hall of the House of Representatives destroved by fire at the cin 
of the capture of the Capitol bv the British, Aug. 24, 1814 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE 

M' Howanp ROBERTSON of the Architectural 

Association of London has made an appraisal 
of contemporarv architecture and observes a striking 
contrast in architectural expression 1n. Europe and 
imerica 
America,” he says, "takes the lead in rapid 
growth and constructional daring, but the architec- 
tural treatment of her engineering feats Is still, as 
à rule, inadequate. American cities express terrific 
vitalitv and endeavour, which has resulted 1n chaos, 
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there has bee lack of ordered growth and pla 
1 , YM cil s Í futur ccas But this s rapid ` 
DC р C 4 C 1 The Fe І fact rics the steel Iran 
1 І с SKVSC ipers suci St tures as the Woi 
І 
Wi ( 1 І с NNONG | | ` 14 т spec 
cles I С te $ M ] і 4 1 ` DI ck 3 Ї 4%) 
R t ] New \ rk s 1 Ç I C ICCC ( 
idvertis Y the VOI к e — ç C 
e need for ¢ t Stre s iie f lucc с 
P i ent I CIS k tne Rit ! V < l the one 
“ | « « ОГК E of ` 
IX > FA (08 13 131 “ч СП ГІ cna са ll 
CC | C SA з LX I5 ! P SSIDIC dc clopment 
there he st of the mechanical c 

chitecı 

| he most strik т Contrast 1 \ тегіс 5 5] 
vhe Ç CCl ` > ) C C nci 
| S rot. sol f the new 78 In Darceloı 
represe € erv si it of chaos and rebe ) b 
51411 т principle The сет Ç C 
ess s of cemperament a t need 


ІГСІІГСС [C It > the MC COL tr vhich | 
LEAL ) | n le DEVIC Ge erally une l cs Y 
[ ldings are horizontal recho ot the long | » 
he t CUL trv à he ca 115 15 ertic 8 S 
CXF ssion of restless and с rested New York, s 
h 1 O talit спе expre SIO OI D tch DOS 
Austrial lc clopment 1 rchitecture s preo 
cupied with soci eds І the build f schoo 
if ( bark to he Wo ki 7 Classe | Wut 1 
21 evervtl r 15 done for the worke Ihe | 
1 5 С sim pic t line, and í "vide as I as PossiD 
a € vironment р oacl | y he 1 | V3 14 
wiselv ensuring а bett« ind healthier future gene 


tion for the working classes 


Denmark is eclectic and preoccupied with st 
while Sweden has pre led some of the finest craf 
ma shit and artistrv 1 moder! Eur рса ircnite 
turc 

France cont [ 5 c* PC ( lÍ 
torm is attacking the problem of an architect 
OÍ our age. ес‹ mic il h 716 sim 16 D 
tiCa O lines of lo iCal CXperimcr Ihe CW CL 
houses are ultra-modet suppose a tvpe of tc 
ant who has thrown over all his old ideals Ir 
ditio S But as regat 15 ignt [ ] l i 1 5) iC th« 


і. = т 
mark a great advance, а nuch 15 to be learned fro 


the Spartan elimination of every feature which is пи 
considered as essential. It is ot th« chitecture « 
the future, but it 1S a ph 15е Of experimc CCCSS 
tor architectur il progress 

Engl ind IS still conservative Qi h ` 
remains the best li the W rid Out work ne cl 


dwellings provide 2 һ rhei sta ot comfort г! 


š 1 | 
thers. We require охе all a ёгса ational 
1 
terest and pride 1i ( есі oups of enlight 
yuh av] } 
ene in I IC | people who с 1C | O prc 
th ourcrop of nshacl le | га | ОХУ out 
4 
) 110 cent см irt¢ il 
1 
1 w hc WO t pport Mtv Fo rdc ly 
tt СУС evel рс 1% Cl 1 ssed | 
tect e we | K | miss b ol 
А ， 
"сї ties tor the sake B € 51 | consider ) 
» 
f suppos 1 econon | һ s] tt 114 y 
қ ` t of ts 


CONCERNING “YORKTOWN 


| read with Oct ` 

I Кесок the ac Mr. Gle Brow 
Yorktow ÀN E. ri 14 

vhich referred t C t re t 8 1 


vere both the s hrec S ^ 
ç thr« | ГҺ { 
| ead Manor whic vin the Baldi 
Museum was рапс Í . ) 

Let me suggest that Mr. Brown's memory De 
| S 1 hin st с ) | 
cs 11 f the D D ( ttapc ES 
Ь ! t> rle | 1 L К t ем 
C ent 

онх Н. S 


N 1 eni h ) ( | пл ent tO V ur lette 

N еї І ап | 1 1 Ї v that l was n 
| vhen І said ‘he ; of the character of tl 
Digges house did not have panelled interiors as 
nakes the resto ) | e more ttractive а 


MASTER 


MARTIN SHAW 


BUILDERS 
Веі 


n H Ї 
( | Pr г ` 
I IS small NEXPENSIVE volume o l biect 
1 1 
| fessıonallv useful to architects who take an 
t the storv ot their profession In umerable 


the historv of architec 


( KS үс De writtc Ot 
| tlitcle I is beet 5 id of che lives oi pt SOI ilities 
[ the ister h IKders A1 Іс 151 before the cl ISC о! 
che M ІШ \ CS Bio iphic ancient and п lic val 
T ] of lette ippe ії 
[4 Sc WE) [e | Орест 
l Py 
Io | t x 
, ha 1 er ІП 
port t as who "et 
t 5 
tit St. 8 р! 14 Cha -~ 
rt It 5 1 hc k own 
| cl 4 C li с | 
h | l 
th ¢ tacne Ом 
€ that of thc 1 
% 
TU p fiot Yet A -— 
reat K 1! ( cans >> 
- 
" ! Sometin f 
& ` ГІ )Í ын t 
Ç safe iss impt on 1S 
hat 1 4% tially the 
ж- 
1651 Jf onc ma 
E i IH 
The irchitect of earl / 
Grec s rather a shadowy 
Hc scems to have 
115 Г conse 
| had the hal 
M үтігі Oks ib 
hitecture, but all such Р 
£ 
а " 
Я ы ha £ X she The v 
t Ç OCCI 11604 к 
at of a Corint! named | Т 1 
"I that с who bu it the 
fth temple ас Delphi in the sixth century. Of 
. fth century ırch tects ot the \сгор ^ 
th ris known but a list of names except for 
>} tac wl ulp b і А Ї М } ] 
Ç l WHO Was а scu ptor ut seems to have ha 
Iso the superintendence of buildings Possibly 
3 clc S took part in It as a gifted amateur It IS 
ported that “Бу conversing with able architects 


ıcquired that science But although so little 
cept names is on record the Greek architect appears 
> have been a well educated professional man with a 
ized position in society. He probably got his 
ning as an apprentice, but however he got it he 
is certainlv a technicallv trained man 


JO | 


irchitects on account 


More is known of Roman 
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Thev were usuallv militarv engineers as 


Гһеу built roads and bridges and also temples, 
] 


Thes dre Y plans 
Theirs 


included contracting 


of Vitruvius 
well 
villas and baths, and something of the discipline 


spirit of the army is in their work 
] | models 


an also used 1180 was а 


] 


to scalc l 


recognize profession but as 


well as engineering. Vitruvius denounced those who 
violated the dignified code of the profession by going 
about drumming up trade, since an architect must be 

rentleman will blush for shame 
[here was a law 1n 
ex 


the 


| 
entheman an 


at r for anvthing 


І phe 
tr 


petitior 11 


re rulating 


Sus 


i" charges beyond 


irchitect s specifications, 
Vitruvius thought 
ould be Цаг 
Rome 
that 


was 


a 
He com 
protes 

with 


sim 


the 
1, 
€ 


crow 1 


men ba ll I uned tor the 


practice of it Ihe em 
р OT Hadrian was in 
othet gifted amateur 
whose name probably 
conceals the talents 


competence of other met 


He is said to have ma 


4 


la 


his Own acsigns but Mr 


Bri 725 suspects thev were 


made for him. The great 

Svrian architect \pollo 

dorus once told him t 

go iway ind paint 

pumpkins." Hadrian was 

voung then, not vet em 

peror, entitled to "na 

NES ғ? but he was already 
H busv and full of ideas 


Apollodorus later on was 
bv Hadrian for ridiculing the imperial 
le, saving that if the deities in it 
1 bump the roof, but while the 


4 
emperor s rebuttal was of course quite unprofess1 mal 


1 
с Ве ide 


lc for a p 


stood up they woulk 


Sior 
> 


tem 


\pollodorus’ criticism seems more querulous than 
conclusive The head of Pheidias' seated Zeus at 
Olympia almost touched the roof. It was a calculated 
effect. Zeus was the more impressive for looking as 
if he might burst his temple at any moment 

The personality of the medieval architect still 
remains tantalizingly elusive, in. spite of the vast 
amount of literature describing medieval architec 
сиге.” There has even been а mystical theory that 
Gothic cathedrals were "built, without the help of 


irchitects 
The fallacies are still commonly accepted: that there 
idepend architect 
the Middle Ages; that the controlling power was 


11 
exercised bv ап artisan 


thc people need no t€ iching in the stvle 


was no 1 ent directing personage or 


the master-mason, not bv at 


c 


educated professio1 | man; that no preliminar plans 
or working d iwings were made that design was 
elv traditional; that the master-mason was ally 
il ) k N] ( lay el u ved tl t ill the C ithe 11 118 
м ( Ç 4 с tO existence са ` CO tempo 
LIC usli d were lt Бу (rave ig companies о! 
isons under the irectic ot svstemati TEA 
" 
It need t be с ed | it some M these fall C ` 
[ ve К latıons [act [! C itie chi Ct Was 
sel on se Neverthele 5 11 у e st N WI 1 
10 tth t СУСГУ me lic ll 1 Of апу imi cance 
| chitect tl K. ‘ke k g l ed I whi 
les C 18 erinte ide li У Ç s CI | It kes 
no erence how he got his tt rwh € was 
( ed Master-maso ( S f work NN 
con e, but there were s titles Ope 
S P сере а ( CIC N] ISLC I “ІСІ 
stre ОГ meiste meant la с f l rec 
mized Calling 1 guild was ther tl қ 
1 5 t of cratt-co le re Wit і SEVE Cars Course I 
эесоте а Bachelor ind requir! thesis W rk ! 
yualifv as a Master. Every apprentice was a student 
ler structio [he естесӛ were іуеп v tnc 
ld эц he 183 18 were | 13 | ГІ ете 15 nO C idence 
[ \ ide Free 1SO E ld Wit 1 Systematic 
org 17а ) 15 Mac iul У imagine [he C IS ibur 
— | ] led | 1 e 1 
t evidence ot detailed plans and specifications, 11 
з ch vide CC were needed ГІ c view that the lesi 115 
were p ly traditiona dis] ved bv a host o 
ithentic instances. The identity of the master 
1450 r chitect 8 ofte 1) scure but he 
was fre С ly l lavi The mo kish sc ibes 


t 1 
prererred to cor ІСІ rate (Пе ibbot or bish үр 
W het in inscription states that ı certain ecclesiastic 

ІТ à certat church it ne 18 that he ordered 


1 paid for it 


M Ihe bulk of Mt Briggs volume s concerned with 
tl € irchitects of the Кет 1155апсе in It; ly in France 


ind in England, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 


Г " M 
centurv with concludii p ch pters on thi se of thc 
century in England The 


biogt ıphic 11 materi | increases trom the Renaissance 


inet th amount ol 


q 
| lown, and the architect comes out of his obscurity 


The cathedral dome in Florence is "Brunelleschi's 


| St. Paul's in London is a monument to 


Of rt Christopher Wren. But it still 
IS pt bablv true that an architect's work does 


(Ime, ап 


re 


not make for his personal celebrity to the degree that 


work of спе same import ince does 1n the other arts. 
ARTHUR W. CoLTON. 
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THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCI 


WILLIAM |. ANDERSON 


, , Reneissan п 1 I 
bv Art! t ( l S с - $ 
In 1 NEW € lition ot that 11 disper sal le book, 
Andersons A tect f the Renatssance Italy 
Mr. Stratto has Ided CAV ( clud r ch pt 
Сс taining a more exte ed 1! svmp tl tic crit 
cism of the Baroque tl tha f chi ig il ed 
[| is chapre: 15 uted o the yl de stc Me $ of 
eliminations ind alter tıons tne text, partic | 
in the text of the chapte heade P 101109 a | 1¢ 
есип C Retere ces tO the did / dd 
і of the Renaissance are here omitte s bei > 
consistent with the S t of t] idd chapter h«c 
f Ba ption is softened into ger it 
tra і pment CSS | ( ive adıc 
t C5 C bst tutc Ic | уў 4 4 4 4 
rot / impudent whe applied to the t of the 
XVII Centurs Ihe VICC 1 у | iritv of Mich 
elo who "had not learned so much as the | 
mar of the art of architecture is politely questione 
| he chapteı head ng tscil piece of critiCism, 15 
cl 4 ҮС | to Pallad H SC ! IX 
Ihe purpose of these с! es 1s to keep thc ok 
ı form suitable for students. The student, who ıs 
expected to get his first wide s ev of Iralian R« 
sance architecture from the pages of this inspiri 
а | brillia t historian 11151 Xt be led astray 
repelled by what t hi! will ippear to be the 
torian s рге} dices. Anderson, with all his clarity 
Of vision and sureness of taste, was, after all, a n 
of his own generation. Since no n of his time 
could understand the Вагоч! €, since ) man c 1 
then see 1t as other than a gross id 1 explicable 
lebasement of a noble tradition, Anderson, to “ 


ОП СІ led bv it. He sas 
things are not true and Í 


softened Of omitted l he Sti le t will tner have 


morc comprehen ive l yal ced view ої t 
Renaissance as a whole 
If architecrural hist had other purpose th 


to give information if 1ts sole 
before the student, in an organized forr 


of historic buildings, of architectur | periods, at І 


tne intellect 11 currents wl ich underlic 


these | 


riods. then no fault could be found with this revisio 


Certainly the new Anderson, from this point of view 


18 21 improved Anders n It will be more imme 11 
itely useful tO the Stu le It 

But there is another sense іп which the book м 
become, by this change less useful and less imp 
Anderson S book IS somethit morc that 
ı brilliant an 


This brillia CV al 


tant 
architectural manual. It is 1 forcef 
piece of architectural criticism 


force were due in no small degree to 1ts consistency 
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to the steadiness and singleness with which the 


1 


author envisaged his fascinating field. Because he 


had discovered the Renaissance, because he had de- 


fended it from a generation hostile to it, Anderson 


was able 


to inform his work with a direction and 
cagerness which Save It power To chat ge the qual 
ity of his vision, even by broadening it, 1s to 1mperil 
his unitv and his strength 

All history is criticism, and all fine criticism is the 
ırtist. А historian, by his selec 


tion or elimination of material, by the wav he organ 


Work OF a Creative 


izes his material bv hi: distril ution of emphasis, AS 


well s | 


v the interpretation he adds to it, works in 


] 


new facts are dis 


Not onlv because 


w light thrown into corners hitherto 


Мы Al CV 
| } қ } ` 
bscure, but because these disci veries must D€ геп 


The absolute truth lies 


ІС 15 cenou rh if we Can 


for each generation 
bevond our comprehension; 
ive an illusion of truth. A great artist can give 
s that illusion, more useful to us than truth itself; 
ut not two artists, each living in a different genera- 
y across the rulf of half 1 century 


п, ct Паһ rating 
Josera Норм 


IHE WINDOWS OF CHARTRES 


)ELAPORTE, І, ABBE Y 
loi VET, І TIENNE 
Les Vitraux de la Cathédrale de Chartr Histoire et D | 
Par L'Abbé Y. D laf Archiviste diocés secretaire 
1 У et 1 rolog ue 1 Eur t-Loi R I ) t [ 
H t I Са ] Acadé 1 ies Bea X Arts (С; і ] l 
t ale. Chartres—E. Houvet, Editeur le R 
Pr francs, plus 35 francs for postag 


17 crafts in America suffered through the inva 
sion of the pictorial idea in the Seventies, 


ighties, and Nineties, but to none was the result so 


disastrous as to the craft of stained glass. lt w 
forced to present transparent pictures 1n tone, à 1Í 


became a great vehicle for the reproduction of mawk 
ish Sunday School pictures, mostly Germaı 


The recovery from this period 15 still being made, 
and it is no woi ler that pe | le still spe К of s 1 ed 
glass asa lost art. To be sure, something verv impor 


lamer tals or г! 


rh the fu 


craft have always been preserved in some form; ai 


tant was lost, even thot 


£ 


there have always been a few people who remained 
unmoved in the midst of the Of alescent hvsteria 
Perhaps they remained unmoved because they had 
been travelers in France and had seen the windows 
in Chartres 

Much has beei 


] 
ac 


said ibout our bt 
to Chartres, ind 
even if some word 
of praise have been 
high pitched, 1 
loubt if the fact 
has been overst ited 
Some results of this 
popular apprecia 
tion have been rath- 
er humorous, as, for 
example, when a 
recent church com 
mittee asked for the 
exact duplication of 
the clerestory 
Chartres 


win- 
dows of 
Probably 


literal 


such a 
implication 
goes with our at 
titude toward thii 7% ос іега] Just now; but 
great wil 


when they touch the creative spirit to action—not 
as literal copies for the lazy or the 


lows, like great pictures, are most potent 


when thev serve 
dull м itted 

This exhaustive work bv M. Houvet and l'Abbé 
Delaporte deserves a wide circulation for its interest- 
ing, scholarlv text alone, but the three portfolios of 
photogravures and color plates made throughout the 
past decade by M. Houvet, the Guardian of the 
Cathedral, will richlv serve those whose knowledge 
of French is limited. These photographs, which 
were taken under the best possible conditions, show 
to equal advantage the great scale of the clereston 
windows, and the minute details of the medallion 
windows іп the aisles and chapels. 

Visitors to Chartres will recall speculations about 
a huge scaffolding on which there rested a large 
camera, evidently exposed for days together. For- 
tunate ones may recall climbs upon that scaffolding 
to examine the heavily mottled and scarred old glass 
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PRELIMIN 4RY DRAWIN AN PLOT PLAN 
MEMORIAL CHAPEL AND MUSEUM, THIAUCOURT, FRANCE 


N ` N L1 HITI 


Unless the Gas Range has a RED 


1 


HEEL it is NOT a LORAIN 


Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Architect: 
Charles F. Schwernfurth 


with Lorain Red Wheel ovens in their homes, so 
they appreciate the convenience and economy 
of Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges in church kitchens. 


J ST AS modern home makers prefer Gas Ranges 


A Red Wheel oven cooks automatically, nobody 
need stay in the kitchen to watch the cooking. 858 
churches and lodges have Red Wheel installations. 


Lorain is the first device ever 
designed for the automatic 
control of gas range oven 
heat. Lor in-equipped Gas 
Ranges are the choice of 
more than 2400 schools, 
colleges and universities to 
teach the art of cookery. 


For nine years, women have 
seen Lorain advertised 
extensively in their favorite 
national magazines. Tens 
of thousands of housewives, 
all over the country, use the 
Lorain method of oven 
cooking and baking. 


Only the six makes of gas 
ranges built by the six Divi- 
sions of American Stove 
Company have genuine 


Lorain Red Wheel ovens. 


The Red Wheel makes are: 
Clark Jewel, Dangler, 
Direct Action, New 
Process, Quick Meal and 
Reliable. These stoves are 
made in sizes and aR ә 
apartments, houses, schools 
and churches. For specifica- 
tions, see Sweet’s catalog, 
22nd Edition, pages C3245 
—C3254, inclusive. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


555 Chouteau Ave. 


24 St. Louis, Mo. 
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ARCHITECT FOR LEAGUE OF NA 


NOTES IN BRIEF 


IWO-FAMILY RESIDENCE COMPETITION 


TIONS’ PALACI 


Henri Paul Nenot of France has been selected ‘‘archi innouncement is made bv the Portland Cement Associ- 
тесс of the 54 yalace to accommodate the ition | the T Square Club of Philadelphia, the latter 
rathe s of the League of Nations on Lake Genes in the Capacity Of professiona Ivısor, Of а | c compe 
WI cidentallv, shoul e called a palace? M tition for designs of two-family residences, either semi 
Мепог w be assisted bv an associate] с Flege letached or duplex, to be built of concrete masonrv units 
heime L VO Swiss architect, who is с witi exterior of | ind ceme sti iccording 
A 1 \ Iroad s l , 《7 ) the rules ot the c« etit ( N 1tec 

In the [ ace co Ipecicie there were 1 с rst-[ с ittsme | ) 1 K Y ] Offic locate ! 
awards divided among the ree hundred and more ; he New ] land States, the States of New York, New 
tet F of the prize winners were Frenchme witl lers Delaware, Pe svlvania, Marvl | and the Dis 
schemes that varied from classic simplicit ) extreme ct of Columl c eligible to compete for six prize 
mode! ty | the 1 st Prize Duj ex Des 1 l ird of $ 

Ihe do ition Of 52 І l Le Tue lib DA vill be 1 le. Like е, 2 Will C aw ed Í the 
John D. Rockefeller has necessitated changes he a First Prize Semi-Detached Design Othe rds are as 
cepted scheme. M. Nenot will be assis ed these alte follows: Se | Prize Duplex, $1 Sec P Sen 
tions bv an Italian, a Hungarian and another Frenchma Detached, 515 Third Prize Duplex, 5 [hird Pri 
all of whom were 1 е final Set Detached. S1 І rable ment sig 

The palace will be built on ground donate v the will also be selec by the Jurv of Ax M Wil 
Swiss Government and it 1s pro - Evre, Н. 1 D 
posed tha 1{ be complete Dv I і К К McGoodw t e 1 

PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS Square Clu 
ассос" Kan heats Eat Circulars of Í CO 
PAN-AMERICAN UNION MN he competition < be 
COMPETITION Notes in Brief 2 | obi from che T Souare Сий 

Secretarv of State Kellogg h News of the Field 21 204 South Quince Stre Phila 
announced a prize competition fot ( struction sta Š t follow tric 
architects of the world to pro Rece from the P | ю | ce Í с Portl Ceme 


duce a design for a monument: Recent Trade Publications ‚ | Assoc New York 

lighthouse to be erec ed at the M Ave P 

entrance of the | ОГ Of Santo I Wa Strec Bos Y 

Domingo as a memorial to Chri High Street: Pittsl 

topher Columbus The desi is to combine irine lenk \rcad Was r D. ( [ І 

and lighthouse requirements provision for à с В ling 

rial tomb The drawi ) livered to the T Sauare Clul 
ІС 15 est mated that the project will cost apy кітассіз 1 South Quince Street, Pl la elphi: Idressed to tl 

$4 with prizes for arcl ects placed at 55 Portland Cement Associati Competition Committe 
The announcement of the competition by Mr. Kellogg ус later than noon, March 1, 1928. Entrant vise 

follos с bt сору of pt les before enteri compx 
“The competiti yn, which will be open to the architects t 

of the world, will be conducted in accordance with the 1 

rules of the American I: titute of Architects Ihere will қ 1 

be a preliminary and final competition | ıdeed bv ai COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION PRIZES 

international jury, which will meet first in Europe Ihe College Art Association of America through 

preferably іп Madrid, and in some South American city rant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York offe 

to be selected later. Fiftv thousand dollars will be dis to college students of the class of 1928 comprehensive 

tributed 1 | prize Within a short time a special booklet, examinations in the Fine Arts with ten iW ds, eac 


setting forth the terms of the competition, will be pul accompanied by a medal, as follows: First prize $1 
lished ind тау be obtaine 1 Бу practicing architects who second prize Ф und eigh honorable mentions 4 
register for participatioı The examinations w | cover the fields of architecture, 
Application should be addressed to Albert Kelsev 1: painting and scalpture. Application must be made before 
care of the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. ( March 1, 1928. For further information inquirv тау be 
Ihe international jury will be selected by the partici iddressed to the secretarv of che Committee on Standaı 
pating architects themselves. The jurv will consist of a Miss A. V. V. Brown, Welleslev, Mass 
North American, a South American and a Europeai 7 
“Тһе ten first prizes for the preliminary competition | ЭГ: | 
will be of 52 each, with ten honorable mentiong of FILMS AND SLIDES AVAILABLE FOR "T 
$s00 each DISTRIBUTION 
The jurv will meet for the final judgment in some The Portland Cement Associatio 17 Madisor | 
Latin-American city, and will award $ı as a pay Avenue, New York Citv, will loan educational motion 
ment on account ot his commission to the winnet picture films and slides illustrating the uses of cement 
within thirty days. . . . .” Craftsmanship of Stucco Textures ` (film Methods Na 
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” "Individuality 
PRECISION 


N seeking individually artistic effects you may possibly have over- 
looked the fact that a stock window frame can combine individ- 
uality with precision and economy. 

Andersen Frames offer a combined opportunity to architects. 
Standardization and quantity production have reduced costs, and 
made these frames with their genuine white pine sills and casings 
quickly available. . At the same time Andersen Frames* meet the 
individualist’s requirements because they can be specified for any 
size opening and for any type of construction in any kind of building. 
Their construction allows either wide or narrow trim, and patented 
features provide for weather-tight, economical wide blind-stop 
construction. 

All we ask any architect to do is to study the Andersen Frame for 
his own buildings. As a step in that direction, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


*The Andersen Trade Mark is on every frame. 
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DERSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


402 


will be 
S che ke 


3 


interested 


1. 


Bayport, Minnesota 


in receiving 


Street Address 


A sectional model showing design, fea- 
tures, materials and workmanship. 

A sample of the new, noiseless, friction- 
less Andersen pulley 


Andersen Catalog No. 300 
Complete, detailed information 
for the drafting room and specifi- 
cation writer 
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W PITTSBURGH ARCHITECTS ADVERTISE 
advertise or not to adi ertisc 1s no longer the 
among the Pittsburgh architects for thev have 


id the storv of their advertising c impaign in the local 


ques 


done 


spapers 15 told in tne December Ch irette the lourna 


he Pittsburgh Arc tural Club. How it was done 
The Producers Research Council—-John F. Gowen ost, and the RT results are offered as possible 
Chairman of Education Broadwav, New York Citv, ` to other groups of architects 
preparing a list of available films of the industries e Pittsburgh architects have been conscious for vears 
represented by this council. The purpose of these films is the Pittsburgh building public did not hold the 
to acquaint architects and others with th e approved uses ` of the architect at a true value, particularlv the 
of building materials of the local archite Мапу large architectut 
sions have had an unpleasant and disconcertin 
Lantern slides, cinema films зар being "taken up" by out-of-town architect 
charts, etc., тау be obtained as | with s In the campaign was therefore placed o 
small charge) from the Met local service 
opolitan Museum of Art, 1 \ committee was a 
New York Citv. This ma pointed consisting of R. M 
terial is not sent west of Irimble, Press C. Dowl 
the Mississippi River ua M. Nirdlinge ind. Edw 
The collection of photo ІҢ B. Lee as Chairm 5 
'raphs of colonial houses Was 5 Бу subscripti 
nd public buildings num — - wchitects of Pit 
bers —— These (2j E It Pays to Have rgh at Sio eacl It w 
measure, with their mounts : ecided ti lace gro 
inl twenty-nine to thirty A Home Va Archisect vertising 1 | ı local Pitt | 
» As You Want lt Where bon x 3 
six inches in width and fro . t к. h paper f The Pi 
Begins ecincs ' І 
twentv-four to twenty с р burgh Architects 
inches Ir height Fot ў Uí J the tdl VICE І 
ther information write to . | 4 compe t adve ) 
Director of Educational ' ! eye | 10 hich doi 
Work, Metropolitan Muse ts services wide 
um of Art, New York City. ENGAGE ALOCAL ENGAGE A LOCAL EN LOCAL Newspaper was sele 
ARCHITECT ARCHITECT ARCHITECT Mondays and Thurs 
EXHIBITIONS е accepted as most f 
Тһе following loan exl N PIT TSBUR HA CHITECTS 4 ы lays. Ihe cam 
bitions are ulable to arc! was € ed through bef 
itectural clubs, chapte І scl s of utecture. This he Christ ‚dvertisi і. The ad 
list supplements the exhibitio rormatte offered the ıppeare me 1 қ ( 1 Cial ў 
January iss e of The Rec | | J 138 5 с fi es | There were twelve 5 
insurance to be paid 1e borrowe [ satat COS ( cuts) of S 
W ater ! A collectio f thirtv waterco м] 
nd Early American architecture bv І S 
Campbell, tormerly Dean of Bc Arts Institute of NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 
ees i ito ыы S S= ккк 1 S. Wo Hill, consulting chitect for G ernn 
: 3 du Bombav, India; now practicing architecture N 
Etc) Fortv etchines and pen-and-ink studies f А і : 
Italian and American ‚rchitecn il subjects by Wil York City 
: ) 5 ink Llovd Wright, one of founders of the "| 
a а, сЗ ада en Columta 151 movement In architecture Is architect of | 
ақын, Brooklyn, N. 1 Temple, Oak Park, Illinois; Larkins Building, Chi 
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REFRESHMENT STAND COMPETITION 
ArT CENTER of New Y 


ork and The 


American Cis IC 


Association. of Washington, D. ( announce a com 
petition for a wayside refreshment stand. Prizes are 
Mtered for the best original designs for stands which will 
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Jacques Carlu, Professor of Architecture, Ma | 
chusetts Institute of Technologv; А D. P. L. G P с 
mier Grand Prix de Rome; Director іп Archite 
Fontainebleau School of Fine Arts 

Natacha Carlu, Dec e Painte wife of Jac 
Carlu 

J hn Taylor Boyd Jr rchitect тст DC М 
Holden Associates, architects, New York City 

Arthur Colton, librarian, University Club, New Y 
Citv, member of staff Saturdav Review of Literatu 

Joseph Hudnut, Professor of Architecture, Colu y 
University 

Charles J. Connick, stained glass designer and сі 
man; recipient of A. I. A. Craftsmanship Medal, 
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Whale-bone-ite 


Solves the Hinge Problem 


The greatest improvement in closet 
seats since the Whale-bone-ite Seat itself 


ANITATION- strength—beauty—the ulti- 

mate in closet seats 1s achieved in this newest 
Whale-bone-ite development. 

The unsanitary metal hinge with its cleaning 
problem and loosely connected parts—a source 


weakness— is eliminated No unsanitary crevices, nothing to corrode or 


work luose — it offers you a degree of strength 
and sanitation found in no other closet seat. 
Another forward step which clearly maintains 
Whale-bone-ite supremacy. 
Made in all models of both closed and open 
back seats. Guaranteed for the life of the building. 


[his new hinge is moulded in one operation 
in integral part of the seat. Reinforced by a 
metal die cast one-piece insert, it is covered with 
highly polished Whale-bone-ite embodying the 
strength and finish as the surface of the 
itself. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE sear 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., CHICAG 
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NEWS OF THE FIELD | 


AFTER January 1, 1928, the Pacific Coast Othces of The E last of the retail businesses acquired bv the United 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis es Gypsum Company in 1921 has been sold, accordi 
manufacturers of electric motor control apparatus and innouncement from the Chicago headquarters of the 
allied lines, will be handled bv their own Pacific Coast pa Ihe business 1s the Windsor Cement Com 
sales offices t 97 Fols Ji Street, sa Ї 111С15СО: 2 ) if Boston. wh cl was one 1 string ol reta І est ib 
Bov 1 Street Los Уі сее 22 3 Fi st Avenue Soutl š nts оре! ited in tl с І 51 by | В Ki S al І Con 
Seattle Ihe King Companv was purchased bv the United 

Complete s cks of standard items the Cutler-Ham yv psum ( трапу ІП 1921, S that time th 
mer line will DE C гес а а special rrangements have Compa has UIspose 1 tł C сат CSLADIIS 
been completed wherebv production and shipment of rapid] s purchas have been found I 
special equipment for the Coast, built in the Cutler | of the Windsor Cement Companv of Bost 
Hat imer factories at Milw aukee ATIC Ne VA Yo k will be N 11 It [ bec CC | \ Mi Ry i tl 
given p eferred tentio h X the Cx I IN rci C (151 - 

з that \ \ Sc pace id q t< t 
COC l tull [ I 86% S 

The Directors of the Concrete Reinforcing Steel Insti ( 
tute, ( ( YO, а t ir Quartet nee y | ld 1 Chicag 
Decen MT 15 selected Bil ХХІ М SSISSIDDPI, as the place fo | 

1 ' р | D ah. І ODL 51 І N І 4 
holdi r the fo rth ! 1) mecti Ol the Institute The " : 

4 Р 1 1 f Fen tcel л | vs CCCntiv ; ced пе O[X 
meeting will be he March 19 t ı inclusive, at thi | 
| 1 of lirect factorv | h offices Pittsl 
I igewate Gull H fc W ch І « « tne M d У | N | \ 
] { \ \ Í | 
ippi Gulf Coast two h from New Orleans U керү е | y W. І | 
: ! C numbe Ї ve се steel S 
P i є C f that o ind M S 
| ^ f н А | ] 
vi L ` » “ ` ` 
los VE the Sout! he Bates Valve Bag Ci O П 
3 | Fe stra ¢ ¿ 10 1 1 [ ` ! 

} я (111 ҮН CT Ї Т. | do} о 1 
with executive offices in ( сай , І l ; bot ( land Mr. H 5 | 
national and an international business, announces tl Fenestt Bu! N ү i 
building of a factory Birn h Ala., for the pu йм» 

] Les vh 
pose of supplying the rapidly increasing demand for the he dep the direction of Messrs. І 
гоа ts le n r pro t е ma facture | this ! 
I auc Ihe major [ C t | ( 4 | H = espe с > , 
plant 18 1 Їе с opme t of Ç CC Cal ime tne ] * E 1 Яг 4 
multi-wall paper bag C uner for cement, plaste nd [x 
lime 14:14 rock pt d cts 
Vi 1 ( 
) - 1 x 
Prans for the merging of tl І. І Mott Comi v OI 
I 1,1 
Ме y Y k ind Tre С М | he 1 i трапу | с 
Columbi 5 itary Ma tact Cot 1117 both І М І 202 ENC . cd і ( 5 
L« sville Kı wert ce M Í C in New York tt Nat n ( SOC 1 
《 the merger is now In process of comp ht ent I! ( preside \ Ї N \ rii Nor t 
consi late roup, which also les seven subsidiar | New York ( | қ ri to se 
1 vill I! k X | І. I Morr ( nt " rl} N eh А í A 
« пра C ШІЛІК B > LHI 1 At k'a 515 ren 1 “гу с à 
I; Or] rated ind application Í certific e ot ri i vea ext ed e of se ( 1 
ition has been made. With the extensive М | scu al nS Slt sayas 
Irento the Colun work с І €, each ot S lards of desig lot craftsmanshı 
which h n are f approximat 5 acres, 1 cts. It has n | ( to the 
[acturing lıstrıbuting facilities of the nc DI eliective empl уте: 1 f | l CW t 

( CC will const tutc 1 s iud one ot thc large [ ) í the l fac 1 га ! th 5 | tl 
ind mo ym plete ts the 11 t crc the sales appe f the articl Í 

EFFI IVE mme Hatels the name ot the (CGortol N 
Lidgerwood Co. has been chan ed to Gorton Heat 7 THE GRAI R MAN ` IN LOMPAN or ( 
Corporation. This change does not affect the business ıı AND, Онто, manufacturers of Square '`G '' Product 
any way, the management and personnel remaining the Ihe Republic Brass Company of Cleveland, Ohi 

А 1 * i 1 h 
same ] 15 felt that the HCW с more cle url y indicates их ч the 4946 I ч I uuo A ыг | ? ! 
the nat ( M the bi siness. that of manufacturıt at | Products and Republic Brass Goods w!1 be hand | 
selling Gorton Heating Products Ihe ge | ofrices of subsidiarv of the Grabler and Rej blic ( ym panies 
the Corporation will remain at 96 Liberty Street, New the name of Grabler-Republic, Inc., and under the 
York, N. Y., where the company has been located since sonal supervision of E. H. Blywise who is well k 
1887 throughout the Plumbing Industry 


RUFKOTE,—The Practical Plastic Stone — 


That Is Ideal For Every 
Of Interior Wall 


UFKOTE TEXTURES are of practical use 
in the modern day trend of interior decora- 
tion, reflecting and recreatine the colorful 
romance of hist гіс pe riods as well as mode rn 
types, both novel and conservative in design. 


, 1 1 1 і 
RUFKOTI stic Stone is enduringly hard but not 


brittle istic but does not crack ^ and contains no 
harmful chemical injurioustofurnitureor woodwork 
RUFKOTE, easily and quickly mixed with cold water, 
ets firmly without shrinking and is not easily marred 
last, 15 à pertect plasti stone de veloped 

ne of America’s oldest and most experienced 
nufacturers of wall coverings- that meets every 

| requirement of the Architect, Decorator, and 


ICOWnNner 


H. B. WIGGIN'S SONS CO. 


280 Arch Street 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


ce & Warehouse, 4860-64 So. Halsted St 


Februar: 


SPANISH PALM 
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CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


From the records of F. W E CORPORATION, 
Statistical Division. The fig er the 37 states east 


of the Rocky Mountains and t about 91 per cent. 


of the countrv's construction 


First Eleven Months, 1927 


TOTAL CONTR PLANNED BY ARCHITECTS 
Number of Number of Per cent 
Classification Projects V Project: Valuation of Total 
Commercial Buildings 20,160 $845, 0 8,978 5693,293,200 82% 
Educational Buildings 4.290 356. 1 3,416 339.581.800 956; 
Hospitals and Institutions 1,123 154,0 905 144,668,400 94" 
Industrial Buildings 5,203 464,0 ( 2.078 179,483,400 39%); 
Military and Naval Buildings 153 7,82 63 3,915,700 50" 
Public Buildings 1,044 67.056.201 676 57.933.900 86'« 
Religious and Memorial Buildings 2.605 148.704.200 1.953 138.169.000 93 
Residential Buildings 119,735 2.366.036 32,819 1.511.389,600 64 
Social and Recreational Projects 2,724 244,257, 1,860 218,609,300 89 


Total building 157,037 $4,654,5 13,9 ‚746 $3,287,044,300 7] 
Public Works and Utilities 1,171,177,4t 


93.409 


Total construction 172,329 $5,825,691,301 167 3,380,453,500 $8 
Total construction first eleven 
months, 1926 160,084 5,843,518,900 1,332 3,375,344,300 58. 
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